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The new Hospital buildings at the University. The entire first floor above the basement of the building 
to the right is the Preventorium for Teachers. 
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GRAY & CREECH, Inc. 


It has been our aim to equip ourselves to satisfactorily meet the needs of the Southern 


Schools in supplies of almost every description. 
are carrying the following items in a wide 1 


Art Clay 


Crepe Paper 
Clips 

Drinking Cups 
Drawing Paper 
Erasers 
Envelopes 
Filler Paper 
Fasteners 
Floor Brushes 
Glue 


We doubt if there is carried in the South by 


Liquid Soap 


Liquid Soap Dispensers 


Ink 

Mimeograph Paper 
Manila Paper 
Paper Plates 

Pins 

Paper Towels 
Paper Napkins 
Pencils 

Pencil Boxes 
Pencil Sharpeners 
Pen Holders 

Pen Points 
Poster Paper 
Paste 

Palmer Paper 
Quiz Books 
Ream Paper 


In our Winston-Salem Warehouse we 
range of quality and sizes: 


Soda Straws 
Scissors 

School Bags 
Stenographer Notebooks 
Stationery 

Tablets 

Toilet Paper 
Typewriter Paper 
Thumb Tacks 
Waste-paper Baskets 
Waxed Paper 

Water Colors, etc. 


(Special Die Stamping on Fine 
Stationery can be _ splendidly 
executed by the factories we 
represent.) 


Special Tablets and Practice Papers—All Rulings 


any Wholesale Dealer a larger or more ex- 


tensive line of School Supplies than will be found in our Winston-Salem Ww arehouse. 

As a Southern House we are enabled to usually give very prompt service, and you will 
find our prices right throughout. 
Check the items in which you are interested and mail this sheet to us. Quotations (and 


samples if necessary) will be promptly submitted. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


t sinders 
300k Straps 
3rooms 
Bogus Paper 
Construction Paper 
Chalk 
Composition Books 
Crayons 


RAY & CREECH, INC. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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WE CANNOT tell you enough of the utmost clarity 
of tone of this new Orthophonic Victrola for 
schools. You hear music exactly as it is—it seems 
emerging direct from the throat of the singer or 
dramatic speaker, or from the clear instruments 
of the orchestra! 

This lustrous-oak cabinet in early Italian style 
has every proved necessity for school use! Rear 
wheels move the Victrola easily from room to 
room, and lock automatically when at rest. The 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 

The Sandman; 2. Spinning Song (Grant-Schaefer) ; 
Slumber Boat; The Top; The Fairies (Gaynor) 
ANNA HOWARD . 20738—75c 

The Nightingale (Garrett) ; ‘Sky Music (Norfolk 
Chimes) ; Pull a Cherry (French) ; Swing Song; 
Fiddle-dee-dee (Old English) ; The Postillion 
(Taubert); The Dairy Maids (Old English) ; 
My Banjo (Italian) ——EDNA BROWN . 20744—75c 

RHYTHMS 


Rhythm Medley Nos. 1 and 2 a 
ORCHESTRA : 20526—75c 
STUDY OF INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 


Instruments of the Orchestra — Strings; Wood- 
winds; Brass; Percusston—vicTOR ORCHESTRA— 


20522-20523—75c each 


With this new 


SCHOOL 
ORTHOPHONIC 
VICTROLA 


you hear the most 
beautiful music of the world 
exactly as it 1s 


Play beautiful music every day. If 
the child can only hear music—he 
will love it. He will appreciate 
it, distinguish what is finest» and 
have an intimacy with real beauty. 


needles cannot spill even when the Victrola is 
carried up the stairs. A portion of the back lifts 
into a shelf—your own desk. The Victrola stops 
automatically when the record is finished. And 
you can lock both doors and the cover to prevent 
tampering. ... School price $165. Arrange a pay- 
ment plan with your Victor dealer. Or write us. 
There are now New Orthophonic Records for 
every class in every grade in school. Complete 
list, to date, on request. Hear these: 


ORIGIN OF PATRIOTIC SONGS 
Yankee Doodle—Violin (Old Jig); Violin (Old 
Nursery Rhyme) ; Piccolo and Drums; Full Band. 
Dixie—Banjo, Tambourine, Clappers; Piccolo 
and Drums ; Full Band—victor BAND . 20166—75c 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR GROUP SINGING 
America the Beautiful (Bates-Ward) ; Battle 
Hymn of the Republic (Howe-Steffe) ; Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean (Thomas A. Becket) — 
pipe organ by MARK ANDREWS 20745—75c 
SONGS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Hark! Hark! the Lark! (Cymbeline) —LAMBERT 
MURPHY; Who is Sylvia (Two Gentlemen of 
Verona) (Shakespeare-Schubert ) —royaAlL DADMUN 
4008—$1.00 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 

Good News; Live a-Humble—TUSKEGEE QUARTET 
20520—75c 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Among Our New Books for Teachers 
PSYCHOLOGY OF PSYCHOLOGY OF 

SECONDARY EDUCATION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
By CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD, of By HOMER B. REED, of the University 
The University of Chicago. Incorporating of Pittsburgh. The results of recent 
new and valuable research on the nature of scientific experiments and _ investigations 
maturity, the psychology of emotions, teach- presented in nontechnical terms. Reading, 
ing and administration, and the psychology arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, language, 
of social institutions. history, and geography are included. 


CLASSROOM TESTS 


By CHARLES RUSSELL, Principal, Massachusetts State Normal School, 
Westfield. A simple nontechnical handbook of tests. Specific directions 
are given for diagnostic and remedial work and for the use of tests in 
grading and in the improvement of teaching. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Law’s as 
. t 1s being use 
English for in Virginia 
Immediate Use a aleeuacee 
with drill in essentials P " 
< % 
In providing interesting and teachable material in The 
composition and grammar for use in high schools, Virginia 
Law’s EnGLisH For IMMEDIATE Use is unsurpassed. Course of 
It provides a means of leading pupils into a purpose- Study in 
ful activity and in so doing brings about live situa- English 
tions. This unusual combination results in rapid lists this 
growth in correct habits of speaking and writing. book for 
If interested in using this book in your classes, write the third 
7 and fourth 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS L years 


597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The Ennion G. Williams Preventorium for Teachers 


Origin and History of the Movement 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Virginia State Teachers Association Novem- 
ber 26, 1923, Dr. W. R. Smithey, chairman of 
the committee on the Teachers’ Pavilion at 
Catawba Sanatorium, in reporting on the highly 
successful operation of the Pavilion, called at- 
tention to a conference with Dr. Ennion G. 
Williams, chairman of the board, in which he 
had asked Dr. Williams whether there was need 
for another teachers’ pavilion, to which he re- 
plied, “Not for tubercular teachers.” Continuing 
he said that in his judgment there was great 
need for another type of institution where 
teachers could receive preventive treatment and 
thus avoid a final breakdown. Dr. Smithey then 
recommended the inauguration of a movement 
to collect funds for another type of institution 
that might be of even greater service to the 
teachers than the Teachers’ Pavilion at Catawba 
to be designated as a Preventorium and to be 
located at or near the University of Virginia. 
The board took favorable action on the proposal 
and ordered the appointment of a committee to 
promote the establishment of such an institution 
and referred the matter to the business session 
of the Association for approval. The following 
action was unanimously taken at the business 
session : 

Whereas, it is far better and more economical, 
to the individual and to the community, to pre- 
vent disease than to atttempt to cure it, 

Be It Resolved, That the Virginia State Teach- 
ers Association favors an immediate organized 
effort 
Preventorium for Teachers. 

Dr. Ennion G. Williams, State Commissioner 


of Health, whose duty it is to examine and cer- 


for the collection of funds to build a 


tify those who enter the Teachers’ Pavilion at 
Catawba Sanatorium, many times has said that 
he was often struck, when examining applica- 
tions, with the possibility and importance of an 
opportunity for teachers to receive prompt 
medical advice and treatment to avoid a com- 
plete breakdown. They would thus be restored 
to good health and could continue their service 
to the State instead of suffering the rest of their 
lives. The executive committee at one of its meet- 
ings during the year of 1924 prepared and dis- 
tributed a bulletin setting forth the advantages 
of such an institution and proceeded to set up an 
organized plan for collecting the necessary fund. 
It was estimated that if each teacher in the State 
would contribute the nominal sum of $4.00 there 
would be a sufficient amount to cover the cost of 
constructing and furnishing a suitable building 
for the purpose. 

During the years of 1924 and 1925 an appeal 
was made to the teachers, particularly at the fall 
institutes, to contribute to this fund with the re- 
sult that some sections made contributions 
promptly and others were slow in responding. 
The cities of Norfolk and Newport News and 
some of the counties during this period reported 
100 per cent collections, but the total was not 
sufficient to warrant going ahead with the con- 
struction of the building. During the year of 
1926 further receipts brought the available funds 
to about half of the necessary amount. During 
this time the committee in charge of the actual 
establishment and construction of the building 
was busy with working out the details and mak- 
ing the best contract with the proper institutional 
authorities. This took time and required the 
greatest care on the part of the members of the 
committee. Finally after thoroughly. considering 
in detail many proposals and making visits of in- 
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spection and holding conferences in order to ar- 
rive at the best possible solution of the problem 
and to assure the highest possible service to the 
teachers of the State, the committee in June, 
1927, entered into a contract with the board of 
visitors of the University of Virginia for the es- 
tablishment of the Preventorium. The contract 
provides that one floor, containing twenty or 
more rooms, of the hospital unit now being con- 
structed shall be set aside for the exclusive use 
of the teachers. The arrangements with the 
University Hospital authorities are practically 
the same as those the State Association has with 
the authorities at the Catawba Sanatorium under 
which the Teachers’ Pavilion there is operated. 

In 1925 the board of directors designated 
Miss Lulu D. Metz as director in charge of col- 
lecting the remainder of the fund and she has 
prosecuted the work for the past two years with 
the cooperation and assistance of a corps of 
workers representing every section of the State. 


Plans for the Construction and Operation of the 
Preventorium 


The main features of the contract with the 
University Hospital authorities are as follows: 


1. That the Virginia Education Association 
shall donate to the University of Virginia 
$40,000, half of which shall be available in 
cash when the construction of the building 
starts and the balance when the building 
is completed and accepted by the University 
authorities. 

2. That the first floor of one of the main wings 
of the new hospital unit now under con- 
struction shall be set aside for the exclusive 
use of the teachers and to be known as the 
“Ennion G. Williams Preventorium for 
Teachers.” This floor will consist of twenty 
rooms to accommodate twenty patients at a 
tinie, these rooms to be furnished and main- 
tained together with upkeep in exactly the 
same manner as the regular University 
Hospital. 

3. The professional service to be rendered to 
patients occupying the Preventorium shall 
include all examinations, diagnoses, labora- 
tory tests, X-ray examinations, operations, 
prescriptions, medical treatment and nursing 


services as are offered in the regular hos- 

pital, and examinations, diagnoses, and 
operations shall be made by the regular 
physicians and surgeons who perform such 
surgical operations in the regular Univer- 
sity Hospital. 

4. The charges to the teachers occupying the 
Preventorium shall be $4.00 per day with a 
minimum charge of $15.00 to any patient ; 
such charges shall cover the cost of all 
professional service, room service, nursing 
service, board, etc. 

5. The physicians and surgeons of the Univer- 
sity Hospital agree to make no fee charges 
whatsoever to the patients of the Preven- 
torium. 

6. Patients shall be admitted to the Preven- 
torium upon certification by the designated 
authorities and under the rules of the Vir- 

The Univer- 


sity Hospital authorities shall have the right 


ginia Education Association. 


to decide upon the medical suitability of ap- 
plicants for admission and the proper time 
for the discharge of patients. 


What Is Yet to Be Done to Make This Service 
Available to Our Teachers 


During the fall and winter months the work 
of constructing the hospital unit in which the 
Preventorium is to be located will be going 
forward. The officers of the Virginia Education 
Association have complied with the first part of 
the contract by paying to the University au- 
thorities $20,000. The other $20,000 will be 
due when the building is accepted. This latter 
amount is not in hand and must be collected 
from the 5,000 or more teachers in the State who 
have not yet made their contribution to this 
fund. In order to have in hand this amount by 
the time it is due it will be necessary to arrange 
for its collection at the fall institutes in Septem- 
ber and October. Special arrangements have 
been made by the board of directors to have at 
the institutes this fall a brief statement of the 
movement to establish the Preventorium ex- 
plaining to the teachers the nature of the ser- 
vices it will render, and making an urgent appeal 
to the teachers who have not yet contributed to 


the fund to pay their part, or pledge to do so, by 
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December 1, 1927. The matter must be brought 
to completion on or before this date. 

Let every teacher in the State who knows that 
she has not made her contribution to this fund 
say so when the matter is brought up at her 
institute meeting this fall and be willing and 
ready to arrange for the payment of her share 
during the early part of the present school year. 
The executive secretary is already receiving ap- 
plications from teachers who need this service 
and who desire to enter the Preventorium for 
treatment. There must not be any further delay 


in making this valuable and necessary service 
Let us 
have a full and hearty response to the final effort 
for the completion of the project we have long 


available to the teachers of Virginia. 


believed in and so earnestly worked for. Every 
teacher in Virginia is quite able to invest the 
small sum of $4.00 which will insure her against 
the high cost of hospital and medical service. 
Illness of one kind or another comes to most of 
us sooner or later. A great many of our fellow 


teachers need this service right now. 





A Group of Virginia Teachers on a Transcontinental Trip 


By ANNA HUNTER WELLS, Lee Junior High School, Lynchburg 


OME again! We, the party of Virginians 

and North Carolinians, who made that 

wonderful trip across the continent as 
delegates and friends of the National Education 
Association, are now enjoying the pleasures of 
the home-comer. No longer do we wander in 
strange but beautiful states and provinces and 
wonder at their spectacular beauty. No longer 
do we see snowy peaks, glaciers, rugged prec- 
ipices, waterfalls, foaming torrents, canyons, 
and lakes like vast sapphires and amethysts set 
in the pine-clad mountains. Yes, the real trip is 
over but never will those scenes fade from our 
The days and months will lengthen into 
years. The cares of the classroom may grow 
greater, but deep within our being lies the 
memory of the things we have seen, the inspira- 
tion we have received, the joys we have experi- 
enced and nothing can take these from us. 

We have seen the wonderland. Years ago, as 
little girls and boys, we bounded our great coun- 
try on its four sides. With our tiny fingers we 
traced the courses of our great rivers, and with 
our childish minds we talked, as we thought 
learnedly, of Old Faithful and the Rockies. To- 
day, our childhood’s brightest dreams of the 
great wonders of nature have been surpassed. 
Today, these places which were once only a spot 


sight. 


on the map have become real to us. 

We have learned much. We have seen with 
our own eyes the great cities, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Vancouver, Victoria, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Salt Lake City, Denver and Kansas City. We 


have breathed their air and for a while have 
been a part of their teeming population. In our 
classroom, we can tell of the wonderful electric 
sign display in these cities, of their sane and 
wholesome playground arrangements, of their 
hotels numbering as many as three thousand 
rooms, of their broad streets and of their sky- 
scrapers. Of Victoria that “bit of England on 
the shores of the Pacific,” of beautiful and pro- 
gressive Seattle, of Portland, the rose city, and 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles, we shall 
often speak. Through Minnesota and North 
Dakota, we have traveled. We have admired 
their well cultivated land and as we have seen 
the rich black soil, we have understood their 
large production of corn and wheat. 

And, how could the well built roads of the 
West escape our attention? Wherever we went 
we found them, well constructed automobile 
roads, one of the chief factors in the marked 
progress of the West. We traveled for a while 
on the Pacific Highway a road extending from 
Vancouver to Mexico, paved all the way with the 
exception of 115 miles. As we journeyed in 
automobiles to Pikes Peak, to an altitude of 
14,109 feet, we marveled at a road so skillfully 
built that one loses sight of danger. 

Near Seattle we visited Carnation Milk Farm, 
the home of the largest herd of registered Hol- 
steins in America. How we wished that the 
girls and boys whom we teach might visit this 
world famous spot! Here, Mr. Stewart, the 
owner, has idealized the dairy cow. Here, he 
has improved the production of dairy products 
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and has so interested the people in dairy farms 
that today the dairy cow stands as the third fac- 
tor in the development of the State of Wash- 
ington. Twenty seven years ago, the owner be- 
gan the manufacture of evaporated milk, but 
people were so opposed to its use that he had to 
peddle it from door to door in a market basket. 
At the present time, he operates forty eight evap- 
oratories in the United States, three in France 
and one in Germany. Enshrined in the hearts 
of the men who look after them, the contented 
cows have the honor of the world’s record—one 
of their number averaging over forty eight 
quarts of milk a day for 365 consecutive days. 

In the Chinatown of San 
visited a real Joss house and learned the signifi- 


Francisco, we 


cance of the fortune sticks, incense, statues, 
prayer rugs and the eternal light; and, if we 
should ever get really hungry for a foreign dish, 
we could make chop suey for we have the recipe. 
A group of very small Chinese children gave us 
an entertaining demonstration of their unusual 
ability in school and home accomplishments. 

We felt lifted as David of old as we viewed 
nearly 600 miles 
of indescribably beautiful scenery flung together 
What pen can por- 


the Canadian Pacific Rockies 


in unparalleled profusion. 
tray the gigantic splendor of this country? Its 
beauty took possession of our very being; its 
charm won our hearts; and its immensity filled 
us with awe. We stood 
caught sight of Banff, that picturesque town, 


in amazement as we 
divided by the glacial-green Bow River, and at 
the magnificent panorama unfolded to us. To 
the north we saw Cascade Mountain towering 
above the town like a grim old idol; to the east, 
Mount Inglismaldie, cold and grey; to the west, 
the snowy peaks of Simpson’s Pass; and to the 
isolated bluff of Tunnel 
In our classroom discussion, will not 


south, the wooded 
Mountain. 
a lake receive new meaning since we have heard 
the liquid music of Lake Louise, “a lake of the 
deepest and most exquisite coloring, ever chang- 
ing, defying analysis, mirroring in its wonderful 
depths the sombre forest and cliffs that rise from 
its shores on either side, the gleaming white 
glacier and tremendous snow-crowned peaks that 
fill the background of the picture, and the blue 
sky and fleecy clouds overhead ?” 


We sat silently as our train moved slowly 


what 


through the majestic Yoho Valley. Of 
value are words in a region like this? Thousands 
of feet above us snow-clad peaks lifted their 
heads, and here and there spectacular falls, form- 
ing a ribbon of water, descended into clouds of 
foam. Where in all the world can man find a 
scene that makes him realize more strongly the 
omnipotence of the Master hand? So regal the 
valley seemed that we felt that we were watch- 
ing a great monarch, stately and proud in victory, 
moving on to greater glory. Picture, if you can, 
this country before the foot of the white man 
discovered its almost inaccessible approaches. 
Can you not see the Indian braves in war-like 
attire so overcome with the grandeur that they 
pause here and worship the Great Spirit? 

Along the mighty Columbia River, we drove 
on a beautiful morning and marveled at Mt. 
Hood brilliant with its snowfields and glaciers. 
The Wahkeena, the Mist, Multonomah, Bridal 
Veil, Horse Tail Falls, the Shepherd’s Dell and 
Oneonta Gorge will ever live in our memory. 
And later, in the evening’s pale moonlight, as we 
caught sight of snow-capped Mt. Shasta, we felt 
that it was good to be alive. 

With hearts already inspired beyond human 
expression, we entered the fairyland Yellowstone 
Park, 2,142,720 


beauty. speechless, we 


comprising acres of scenic 
Almost the 
Mammoth Paint Pots, Mud Volcano, Dragon’s 


Mouth, the Black Growler, the Needles and the 


watched 


petrified trees. And when we saw Old Faithful 
play regularly every 65 minutes, we felt that we 
were in the presence of a human being. Here, 
there, almost everywhere, near the Geyser Basins 
hot springs were bubbling. We were afraid to 
walk lest at any minute we should be drawn into 
their boiling depths. 
took hold of us. 


and geysers be mere splashes on the page of the 


An uncanny, weird feeling 
Never again will hot springs 
textbook. We were close enough to hear them 
boiling in the earth’s interior, and we felt the 
steam on our faces. 

Again, we stood upon Inspiration Point and 
saw the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone River, 
its steep sides dropping a thousand feet and 
more, presenting the most glorious kaleidoscope 
of color in nature. To the base of its Great 
Falls, whose height is 309 feet, we hiked; we 
saw the rainbow effect displayed there and felt 
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the spray of the water on our faces. It is indeed 
the Master’s masterpiece. 

How remarkably was the lesson of persever- 
ance and determination taught us as we saw on 
many of the high, bare, rocky mountains a little 
pine, fir or spruce tree bravely trying to live. 
In the high altitudes of the Pikes Peak region, 
we saw the lupine and other flowers courageous- 
ly growing on ledges of rock. We admired also 
the thermal algae, almost microscopic in size, 
growing in water up to a temperature of 180° F. 
and giving to the carbonate of lime travertine 
that forms Jupiter and Hymen terraces, the ever- 
changing Cleopatra’s Spring, and the most beau- 
tiful Minerva’s Spring, many wonderful colored 
effects. To see what man has accomplished in 
the construction of the Spiral Tunnels of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad makes one realize that 
he should never let obstacles stand in his way. 
Due to this most remarkable engineering feat, 
from the east the track enters the first tunnel 
under Cathedral Mountain, 3,255 feet in length, 
and after turning a complete circle and passing 
under itself emerges into daylight fifty four feet 
lower. It then turns easterly and crossing the 
river enters the second tunnel, 2,922 feet long, 
under Mount Ogden. Again turning a complete 
circle and passing under itself, it comes out fifty 
feet lower and continues westward. 

We wish that you might have gone with us 
through Stanley Park of Vancouver and have 
seen the thousands of Douglas firs and cedars of 
a most amazing size and age; that you might 
have admired with us the rose trees, many of 
them containing as many as seven different col- 
ors. Would you not like to have reveled in the 
beauty of the British Columbia forests and have 
looked up at those huge fir, blue spruce, hemlock 
and pine and have felt in your soul as the poet 
“that only God can make a tree”? Would not 
the Indian paint brush, the columbine, harebell, 
woolly sunflower, fireweed and fringed gentian 
that we saw growing so beautifully all throug 
the West have filled your heart with joy? And, 
as you rode through the Santa Clara Valley, with 
its eight million fruit and nut trees, would you 
not have longed to pull just one orange? [ven 
in the bare, desert region of Nevada, man has 
learned how to make the soil produce and 
through well-planned systems of irrigation has 
re-created a veritable garden. Again, just think 


how interesting it will be when we can tell our 
pupils of our trip in the glass bottom boats seeing 
on the bottom of the ocean the submarine gar- 
dens with their beautiful kelp, heather moss and 
vari-colored fish. 

We reached the climax of our trip when the 
glad news was announced while we were enjoy- 
ing the delightful dinner given by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers in the Spanish Ball- 
room of the Olympic Hotel that our Miss Adair 
had been elected president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the largest educational or- 
ganization in the world. The Old Dominion 
should rejoice in the honor that has come to her 
daughter, a classroom teacher of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The teachers of Virginia should stand 
loyally behind the new president and her policies 
so that this year will be the most far-reaching 
and most outstanding in the history of the 
N E. A. 

Yes, we attended the sessions of the Seattle 
Convention. We received the most gracious at- 
tention from the people and we felt the real 
spirit that prompted the little card that was in 
each corsage of roses given us—the little card 
bearing the words, “The Charmed Land Wel- 
comes You.” We soon learned to know that the 
charmed land was full of charming people. We 
shall probably never again experience such hos- 
pitality, such courtesy, such kindness. 

To mingle with the 12,000 visitors, to hear 
learned men speak concerning the American pub- 
lic school teacher as the Republic’s first and last 
line of defense was a great inspiration to us. 

We cannot close this article without mention- 
ing our deep appreciation to the Edgerton Tour- 
ing Company for its splendid and well planned 
trip and very excellent service; to Miss Lucy 
Mason Holt, Norfolk, Virginia, who so gallantly 
and graciously guided our stumbling feet in the 
labyrinthian mazes of an unknown land and to 
Mr Joseph H. Saunders, State Director, New- 
port News, Virginia, who stayed with us to the 
end. 

To you who would enrich your life with a 
knowledge of what man has achieved, to you 
who love nature in her secret laboratories and 
who marvel at her majesty, beauty and splendor 
—to you, we would say travel the path that we 


have trod. 
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Is the Transportation of School Children Satisfactory? 


By R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Superintendent, Brunswick County 


HE arguments in favor of the consolida- 

tion of rural schools and the advantages 

of transportation of pupils as a means of 
making possible this consolidation have been so 
greatly emphasized and so widely broadcast 
within the last few years that to attempt to 
rehearse them would be a useless spending of 
time. I shall, therefore, discuss only one side 
of the question, namely, the unsatisfactory fea- 
tures of the transportation of pupils as it gen- 
erally exists today. Were I to attempt to make 
you believe that I am not a firm believer in the 
“doctrine” of transportation, the facts would 
belie my words, for in my county there are more 
than thirty trucks, wagons, and cars employed 
by the school board for the carrying of children 
to and from school. Moreover, to assume such 
a position, I would have to discard one of the 
main planks in my platform which calls for the 
equalization of educational opportunities for all 
children in my county, and, as I see it, trans- 
portation is the only means by which this 
equalization can be made possible. Neverthe- 
less, I am not blind to the many defects, unsatis- 
factory features, and dangers which are ever 
present elements of the system as it now stands. 
To call attention to some of these unsatisfactory 
features, in the hope that some effective remedies 
may be found, is what I shall attempt to do. 

Transportation of pupils has brought to the 
front many problems which are difficult of solu- 
tion and these problems constitute the main 
objections or unsatisfactory features attending 
this phase of our rural school activities. These 
problems may be roughly classified as, first, those 
which concern primarily school administrators 
and, second, those which concern the children 
and their parents. 

These administrative problems fall into two 
classes: those which confront superintendents 
and school boards and those with which the 
school principals have to deal. 

In its initial stages transportation is nearly al- 
ways unpopular but usually it is not long before 
In a majority 


it becomes almost too popular. 
of the cases there is finally an overcrowding of 


the busses. The superintendent and the board 
are continually besieged by patrons with re- 
quests for the extension or modification of the 
routes. Larger conveyances or more of them 
become necessary or there is danger of the routes 
being made too long. The problem becomes a 
financial one, and the question of how to provide 
the facilities and keep the costs within the 
means at hand is often very perplexing. Fre- 
quently the needs exceed the means and the re- 
sult is that inadequate facilities only can be 
provided, routes are made too long, and the 
children are subjected to poor and uncomfortable 
equipment and overcrowded conditions. Sparsely 
settled sections where long routes are necessary 
in order to collect a sufficient load present an- 
other problem. The cost here is unavoidably 
high. 

Another administrative problem, which 1in- 
volves both a question of finance and of ex- 
pediency, is whether the county should own the 
busses and have pupil drivers or whether the 
busses should be operated under contracts with 
individual owners. Which plan is cheaper? 
Opinions on this differ greatly. My own experi- 
ence has led me to favor the contract plan. We 
have found that where the county owned the 
trucks and employed pupil drivers the costs after 
the first year approximated and frequently ex- 
ceeded the cost of trucks owned and operated 
This might be 
different where the county operated a sufficient 
number of trucks to the same school to justify 
the school board in having its own filling station 
and employing its own mechanic. As to the 
expediency of using pupil drivers, when this is 


by individuals under contract. 


done the school board lays itself liable to severe 
and often just criticism for herding together a 
lot of children for a considerable length of time 
under no supervision except what can, or may, 
be given by one of their own number. Where 
this is the case, it is indeed a serious defect in 
the system. 

Principals probably have to contend with 
more problems on account of transportation 
than do superintendents and_ school boards. 
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Tardiness of trucks, especially when driven by 
pupils, frequently causes considerable trouble to 
principals and teachers. This tardiness, if fre- 
quent, whether it be due to any fault of the 
driver or to unpreventable causes, such as bad 
roads, means interference with the regular 
school work and hence is a problem for the 
principal. School busses when not under proper 
supervision are ideal breeding places for mis- 
conduct on the part of children and thus present 
many cases of discipline to be handled by the 
principal. Complaints are continually coming 
from parents that their small children are being 
imposed upon by other children on the trucks, 
that they are crowded out of seats, that im- 
proper language is being used, and many other 
things done which continually add annoyance to 
the already too numerous duties of the principal. 
In the matters of athletics and other extra- 
curricular activities, transportation nearly always 
complicates things for the principal. Because 
the school busses must leave the school promptly 
after it closes, many pupils who would be promis- 
ing material for the athletic, dramatic, and 
literary teams, etc., are prevented from par- 
ticipating in these activities and selections have 
to be made from probably less talented material. 
There is another way in which the principal is 
at a disadvantage because of transportation. It 
is a recognized fact that the principal is the chief 
connecting link between the school and _ its 
patrons. When children are: transported to 
school, a large per cent of the patronage is 
widely and remotely scattered making it very 
difficult, if not impossible, for the principal to 
reach the people either personally or in meetings. 
This makes it very hard for him to build up a 
strong school spirit in the community and to 
secure and hold the good will of his patrons. 

Considering the question of whether trans- 
portation is satisfactory with reference to the 
pupils transported, it seems to me that under the 
conditions that now exist in a great many cases 
we are bound to admit that it is far from satis- 
factory. There are a number of grave dangers 
involved, which I shall group under three heads: 
the danger hazard, the health hazard, and the 
moral hazard. 


As to the first of these hazards, there is danger 


from too fast or careless driving, grade railroad 
crossings, cars passing while bus is being loaded 
or unloaded along the road, collision with other 
vehicles, slippery roads, and what not. Too 
many precautions for the safeguarding of the 
lives of the children cannot be thrown around 
these school busses. It is frequently difficult to 
hold drivers, especially boys, down to a reason- 
able rate of speed. I have driven behind a Ford 
school bus loaded with children traveling at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. In this day of 
multitudinous automobile accidents, even the 
most carefully driven cars are in constant dan- 
ger of colliding with recklessly driven cars. 
How great must be the danger, then, to which 
we submit the children when they are entrusted 
to the mercy of careless or reckless drivers! At 
railroad crossings, as required by the form of 
contract furnished by the State, the truck is re- 
quired to be stopped and a pupil sent forward 
to see if the way is clear. I suspect that this 
precaution is not generally observed and that 
undue risk is usually taken. Also, when loading 
and unloading, children are frequently allowed 
to scatter all over the road thus placing them- 
selves in danger of passing vehicles. In addi- 
tion to having definite rules as to this, it would 
be well for each school bus to have painted on 
the rear a large sign, reading, SCHOOL BUS— 
PASS CAREFULLY, as a warning to cars ap- 
proaching from the rear. 

As to the effect that transportation of children 
has on their health, I have never seen anything 
in the way of statistics or opinions from health 
authorities, but I am inclined to think that in 
some instances the effect must be detrimental. 
On very long routes where children have to leave 
home about seven in the morning, spend an hour 
and a half or more in the bus going to school, 
then sit quietly in school most of the day, ride 
for another hour and a half after school and get 
home barely in time for supper, the strain and 
the inactivity to which they are subjected must 
have a harmful effect, especially upon children 
who are not normally strong. Under these con- 
ditions a child does not get the amount of exer- 
cise that a normal child needs for proper physical 
development. Moreover, when the bus is 
crowded, as is usually the case, an excellent op- 
portunity is thus provided for the spread of 
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any contagious disease, such as colds, influenza, 
whooping cough, etc. On long drives in cold 
weather when the windows and doors must be 
closed, there is lack of proper ventilation, which 
fact adds to the deleterious effects just men- 
tioned. Another source of danger lies in the fact 
that many children have to walk considerable 
distances in wet weather, wait beside the road 
without any shelter until the bus arrives, and 
then ride long distances with cold or wet feet. 
One must have a strong physique indeed to 
suffer no ill effects from such an experience oft 
repeated. 

As to the moral hazard already mentioned, 
this will differ in the case of each bus accord- 
ing to the types of children carried and other 
conditions. Proper supervision in the form of 
a mature and dependable man driver, or better 
still of a teacher on the bus, will go a long way 
toward removing this hazard. Without this 
supervision, the extent of the hazard will de- 
pend entirely upon the type and character of the 
children using the bus. Frequently children on 
the bus get the full benefit of a lot of vile lan- 
guage. A certain father, in complaining to me 


recently about this, made the statement that 
when his daughter finished the local graded 
school he had never heard her use a bad word, 
but that now, after two years going to high 
school on the school bus, she could swear equally 
as well as he could. The other moral dan- 
ger lies in the stimulus given to evil thoughts 
and actions by crowding together boys and girls 
of the adolescent age into close bodily contact. 
This danger is not so great where the bus is 


children together in compact masses, as is so 
often the case on many busses, it is almost 
equivalent to thrusting boys and girls headlong 
into temptation. 

I have attempted briefly to point out some of 
the defects in our system of pupil transporta- 
tion as it exists today. It behooves us as educa- 
tional administrators to recognize these defects 
and to put forth our best efforts to remove them. 
Transportation of pupils is without doubt an im- 
portant implement in the hands of workers for 
educational progress, yet, like morphine in the 
practice of medicine, it must be handled wisely 
or it may do untold harm. 





High School Newspapers 


By L. D. CROW, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


EWSPAPERS are today playing an im- 

portant part in the development of the 

thinking of the people of a nation. 
They are the great moulders of public opinion 
and serve as important means for disseminat- 
ing information, as well as offering splendid 
emotional stimulation to the reader. They fur- 
ther aim to develop wholesome social attitudes, 
to establish a market place for buyers and sell- 
ers, as well as adding a vast store of general 
knowledge thus becoming a great educational 
force and public agency for the building of 
knowledges, habits, and attitudes. 

The school paper has precisely the same mis- 
sion to perform but in a smaller, more selected 
and unified world. Life in the school, although 
far less significant and absorbing, constitutes 
real news. Be it in the classroom, on the gridi- 
ron, on the debating rostrum, or on the play- 


ground, it is real and important. Activities of 
the young people, even in their crudeness, con- 
stitute live news and these activities may serve 
as subject matter of school journalism. They 
should be sought and recorded for the benefit 
of all. 

News articles of any kind are written for the 
public eye and editors too well appreciate the 
fact of putting before the reader the things 
to which he will react with the greatest satis- 
faction. To the newspapermen the paper is 
largely a commercial proposition and they aim 
to sell their product—the’ news—by reaching 
the intellectual and emotional nature of the 

They cater much to the desires of the 
people who demand “news” not stale articles. 
They try to meet this desire by adhering to 
the following qualities in determining what is 


people. 


news: trustworthy information hitherto unpub- 
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lished, an unusual or unexpected happening, 
statements about something familiar to many 
people in the community or about something 
that has the power to stir the emotions of hu- 
man interest, the best news being that which 
carries the most interest, significance and im- 
portance for the greatest number. 

Since the school is, in many respects, a similar 
yet a more compact and uniform world its paper 
should attempt to interpret its life to its read- 
ers. The student writer and reader should be 
encouraged to discriminate the news and culti- 
vate a desire for the better, they should de- 
velop an eagerness to read meaty articles as 
contrasted to purely emotional writings, to seek 
the better and purer type of literature, and to 
adopt an honest and unbiased opinion in the 
consideration of features published. The paper 
should help to establish an intimate relation- 
ship to the larger interests of the school and 
should seek to carry it forward and upward in 
a unified way. It should further attempt to 
unify school spirit, to form and influence stu- 
dent thought, to encourage worthy school en- 
terprises, to build up respect for the social or- 
der, to serve as a medium for the expression 
of student opinion, to acquaint parents with 
the progress of the school, and to work con- 
stantly for the welfare of the school. Practical 
training in journalism is made possible and the 
training gained through work on a school pub- 
lication is one of the most direct benefits it 
offers. Here the pupils are given an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression as the publication fur- 
nishes an incentive for literary effort. It also 
serves as a stimulant for vitalizing the English 
work as here actual situations are being met 
and products of the pen evaluated and pub- 
lished. 

At first the prospective founder of a school 
paper may find himself discouraged. The field 
compared to that of the city paper seems lim- 
ited and barren in news. Since two important 
problems, to put the paper on a sound finan- 
cial basis and to make it efficient editorially, 
face those who undertake to start the school 
paper, it is very important that an able mem- 
ber of the faculty act as adviser and be of in- 
spiring help to the students as they continue in 


their efforts to turn out this valuable product. 

The working staff should consist of a busi- 
ness manager, an advertising manager, a cir- 
culating manager, an editor, an assistant edi- 
tor, reporters for each class or roll rooms, and 
editors of the various departments of the paper, 
such as society, sporting, exchange, debate, lit- 
terary, humor, and alumni. These should all 
be selected by the student body. 

The editor should be chosen from the senior 
class and approved by the adviser. The elec- 
tion of some incompetent person would be 
very unfortunate and will seldom happen if se- 
lection is made from the ranks of the previous 
staff. Once chosen he and his assistant should 
decide the policies of the paper, plan the news 
for each issue, give out assignments, prepare 
the copy for the printer, write the heads, and 
make up the paper. 

The business manager should have charge of 
the entire financial end of the paper as well as 
direct the circulating and advertising managers. 
He should be responsible for the funds and 
should make regular reports to the faculty ad- 
viser, who should audit his books from time to 
time. The advertising manager should solicit 
advertising, get the copy and assist the busi- 
ness manager in collecting the bills. The du- 
ties devolving upon the circulating manager in- 
clude signing up subscriptions, keeping account 
of the circulation and distribution of the paper. 

The paper must be made to pay. No matter 
how interesting the paper is, or how well it is 
printed, it must maintain a steady sum on the 
profit side of the ledger, or fail. The revenue 
will come from two sources—subscriptions and 
advertising. Private funds or school subsidy 
night be a means of financing it but are to be 
advised against as they tend to destroy per- 
sonal initiative and cause the paper to get less 
school encouragement from within. The paper 
is an official organ of the school and every stu- 
dent should appreciate its value. 

A paper may get along without an editor for 
a time, but unless it has messengers to find 
and write the news it ceases to be valuable. 
Reporters, then, are the eyes and ears of the 
paper and should make every effort to prove 
worthy of this trust by cultivating courtesy and 
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perseverance and trying 
their written expression. 
the alert 


constantly to improve 

They should be on 
continuously for even a sign of a 
story, then be very careful and accurate in pre- 
senting the facts and most of all be fair to every 
fellow student and teacher. 

The staff should meet daily for the actual 
work on the publication and for conferences. 
The meeting held on the day after publication 
may be devoted to a discussion of their week’s 
product. The adviser should be present so that 
he may point out faulty diction and make valu- 
able suggestions which may improve the tone 
and quality of the next issue. He should aid 
students to see why certain changes should be 
made rather than to act as a mere censor. 

Copy-reading, head-writing, and make-up of 
the paper are highly essential features and re- 
quire skill and a technical knowledge in the art 
to perform them effectively. The copy reader 
not only aims to eliminate minor mistakes, but 
especially to invigorate, strengthen or recon- 
struct an article if he deems it necessary. He 
may easily reform a faulty lead. He may bring 
into the foreground a buried feature that de- 
serves prominence. [or this he must have the 
confidence of the students and the faculty, and 
before he can adequately judge the work of 
others he must first be able to write a readable 
story himself. The editor and his assistant will 
be wise to see to it that the news is written in 
a direct and simple style with no attempts at 
sensationalism. mean that the 
paper should be devoid of humor because that 
is a vital part of its life. 


This does not 


Ample space should 
be allotted to jokes and humorous sayings of 
varying kind. 
ferred. 


Original jokes are to be pre- 
The attaching of the names of pupils 
and the use of the personal element are exceed- 
ingly popular but any word play upon any fel- 
low student or teacher should always be of an 
elevating rather than of a degrading nature. 
This type of enjoyment is highly desirable and 
serves as a good outlet for the extra emotional 
energy of the vouth at this age. 


EDUCATION 


The name of the paper should be dignified, 
neat and informing, and not be a startling con- 
tortion that may only dazzle the eyes and be 
meaningless. A good slogan near the name is 
It can 
be helpful if it is short, clear, and to the point. 
It should strain the 
school would like to have felt, such as, “Every 
Step Forward” as found in Junior Hi Life, of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


appropriate, stimulating, and inspiring. 


carry some emotional 


If the equipment will permit, it is of great 
value to print the paper in the school. This 
will serve to motivate and make practical the 
work of printing by being of service to the 
school. It then becomes something more than 
purely routine, mechanical activity as it takes 
on a touch of reality. 

There are many and varied benefits to be de- 
rived from some such publication. 
the official organ of the school. 


It becomes 
The student 
body is unified in their thinking as it is prob- 
ably the greatest single factor, with the possi- 
ble exception of the assembly, in developing 
school spirit. The people of the community 
are given first hand knowledge of the activities 
within the school and as they are helped to 
understand those activities they become more 
sympathetic towards the problems of the school. 
It offers a splendid opportunity to secure the 
cooperation of the community because the peo- 
ple look upon it as the mouthpiece of the school 
and rate the school largely upon the type of 
paper it produces. Through it the youth are 
given an organized means of expressing their 
ever-changing ideas and at the same time are 
instilled with desirable habits and attitudes which 
are so sorely needed in their limited social en- 


vironment. It further lead 


to a 
proper choice of public newspaper because they 


may many 
are being helped to distinguish the significant 
from the trivial, to place a ready finger on opin- 
ion, and to regard with disgust those attempts 


to play only upon the emotions. 
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State Department of Education 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


r | ‘HE physical and health education program 
as conducted in the schools of the State, 
under the supervision of the State Board 

of Education assisted by the State Board of 

Health, has been reorganized with a view of 

reaching all the children in the public schools of 

the State. This reorganization will take effect 

at the beginning of the session of 1927-28. 

It is generally conceded that it is of the utmost 
importance to see that the school children of the 
State have no physical defects which seriously 
interfere with their school work. The program 
of physical and health education undertakes to 
study the physical condition of each child so that 
corrections may be made and he may be put in 
excellent physical condition. In addition to this, 
the program is so organized that proper physical 
exercises will be given to all children so that 
proper development will be secured and that 
much later trouble of a physical nature will be 
avoided. 

In the past only a small part of the State has 
been reached in an intensive fashion by repre- 
sentatives of the State Departments of Health 
and Education A new plan has now been in- 
augrated under which the State has been divided 
into ten districts with a district supervisor of 
physical and health education in charge of the 
organization of this work in each of these dis- 
tricts, the entire program to be supervised from 
the State’s standpoint by the State supervisor of 
physical and health education who will be as- 
sisted by members of the staff of the State De- 
partment of Health. 

It is believed that this organization will enable 
the district supervisor in each part of the State 
to present his program to the principals of the 
high schools and the head teachers of other 
schools in such a way that the physical devolp- 
ment of the children will be insured. 

The following district organization has been 
set up: 

District No. 1 consists of the counties of 
Accomac, Northampton, Northumberland, Lan- 
caster, Westmoreland, Richmond, King George, 


Essex, King and Queen, Caroline, King William, 
Middlesex, Mathews, and Gloucester. The direc- 
tor of this division is Mr. L. W. Hines, of 
Suffolk. 

District No. 2 contains the counties of Louisa, 
Fluvanna, Goochland, Hanover, Powhatan, 
Chesterfield, Henrico, New Kent, Charles City, 
and James City. This district will be under the 
direct charge of Mr. Eliot V. Graves who is also 
State director of physical and health education 
with the State Board of Education. 

District No. 3 contains the counties of War- 
wick, York, Elizabeth City, Princess Anne, 
Norfolk, Nansemond, Isle of Wight, Surry, 
Prince George, Dinwiddie, Greensville, Sussex, 
and Southampton. This district will be in charge 
of Mr. R. W. Copeland, of Hampton. 

District No. 4, containing the counties of 
Mecklenburg, Lunenburg, Charlotte, Brunswick, 
Appomattox, Prince Edward, Nottoway, Amelia, 
Cumberland, and Buckingham, will be in charge 
of Mr. Henry Johnston, of South Boston. 

District No. 5, containing the counties of 
Loudoun, Fairfax, Arlington, Fauquier, Prince 
William, Stafford, Spotsylvania, Orange, Cul- 
peper, Madison, Greene, Warren, and Rappa- 
hannock, will be in charge of Mr. Charles H. 
Kauffman, of Blacksburg. 

District No. 6, containing the counties of 
Frederick, Clarke, Shenandoah, Page, Rocking- 
ham, Highland, Augusta, and Albemarle, will be 
in charge of Mr. T. J. Young, of Staunton. 

District No. 7, containing the counties of Bath, 
Rockbridge, Amherst, Nelson, Alleghany, Bote- 
tourt, Roanoke, Craig, Montgomery, and Giles, 
will be in charge of Mr. W. L. Reynolds, of 
Danville. 

District No. 8, containing the counties of Bed- 
ford, Campbell, Franklin, Henry, Pittsylvania, 
and Halifax, will be in charge of Mr. W. L. 
Davis, of Chatham. 

District No. 9, containing the counties of 
Smyth, Grayson, Wythe, Bland, Pulaski, Floyd, 
Carroll, and Patrick, will be in charge of Mr. 
T. R. Sanford, Jr., of Fredericksburg. 

District No. 10, containing the counties of 
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Lee, Wise, Scott, Dickenson, Buchanan, Taze- 
well, Russell, and Washington, will be in charge 
of Mr. T. M. Woodruff, formerly of Fredericks- 
burg, recently of Atlanta, Ga. 


TEACHER-TRAINING 

Improvement in the training of Virginia teach- 
ers as witnessed by the certificates to teach issued 
by the State Department of Education has been 
marked during the school year ending June 30, 
1927. 

The State Board of [ducation has adopted 
one year of college or normal school training as 
the minimum requirement for teaching in Vir- 
ginia. In 1926-27 there were 10,874 teachers 
possessing at least this required minimum as 
contrasted with 10,304 during the preceding year 
and with only 5,813 just five years ago in 
1920-21. 

Five years ago there were 524,856 pupils en- 
roled in the schools; in 1925-26 there were 551,- 
475. Irom this it is clear that the proportion of 
teachers holding the higher grades of certificates 
has increased far more rapidly than has the en- 
rolment of pupils in the schools. In other words 
during the five-year period under consideration 
the number of teachers with from one to four 
or more years of training after high school 
graduation has increased 77.2 per cent while the 
number of pupils to be taught has increased 
only five per cent. 

College graduates now teaching in the schools 
number 1,955, 11.9 per cent of the entire teach- 
ing force, as contrasted with 718 college grad- 
uates or 5.6 per cent five years ago. Including 
normal school graduates there are now 5,036 
graduates of colleges and normal schools teach- 
ing in Virginia as compared with 2,176 five 
years ago. 


This marked improvement in the training of 
Virginia teachers gives promise of great im- 
provement in the work of the schools in years 
to come. 


HIGH SCHOOL TESTS 

The tests given by the State Department ot 
Education to high school seniors in ten counties 
and three cities of the State in 1926 were re- 
peated in June, 1927. Twelve hundred and eleven 
students took the tests which included an intel- 
ligence test, a reading comprehension test, and 
subject matter tests of the objective type based 
upon English and mathematics. 

Results of the intelligence tests show that the 
pupils in nine of the ten counties and in one of 
the three cities made lower grades than the 
median established for the test. In one county 
and in two cities the intelligence tests grades 
were well above the median. 

In reading comprehension the grades of the 
pupils of the three cities were well above the 
median while in three of the ten counties the 
grades were only slightly below the median. 
Others were decidedly low. 

The results of the English tests were satis- 
factory. In five counties and in the three cities 
the grades were well above the median while in 
the remaining counties the grades were very 
little below. 

The very best results were secured in mathe- 
matics. The city students and the students in 
eight of the ten counties averaged above the 
median for the test. 

A comparative study of high school records, 
grades on these tests, and subsequent college rec- 
ords will be made this fall. 





ACCUMULATIVE CREDIT FOR ABSENCE 
Special Regulation of Roanoke City Schools for 1927-1928 


For the session 1927-1928 accumulative credit 
for absence will be allowed, that is, such part of 
the ten day absence allowance for the session 
1926-1927 which was not used by a teacher will 
be added to her ten day absence allowance for 
1927-1928. However, payment for the accumu- 
lative credit over the ten days absence of 1927- 
1928 shall be withheld until the end of the ses- 


sion and the total cost of this accumulative al- 
lowance shall be limited for the session 1927-28 
to $1,000 to be prorated, if necessary, among 
teachers entitled to it in proportion to the 


amount due them. This accumulative allowance 


shall be applicable only to such teachers as com- 
plete the full session 1927-1928. 
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Latin As a Social Subject 


By DORRANCE S. WHITE, Ann Arbor High School 
(In the Classical Journal of January, 1927) 


GOOD teacher devoted to the cause of 

history and civics once said in the pres- 

ence of the writer: “We have felt the 
need of greater emphasis upon the social sci- 
ences in our curriculum and shall provide for 
this by making certain social studies such as 
civics and the history of the United States 
compulsory. In that event, Latin undoubtedly 
will have to yield its place, especially in the 
third and fourth years of the work. For sub- 
jects which do not bear upon the social side 
of the lives of our high school boys and girls 
cannot hope to maintain a commanding posi- 
tion in the education of modern youth.” 

For years, in fact, have Latin teachers been 
conscious of the function of their subject in di- 
recting youth into a proper appreciation of civic 
duty and patriotism. Who of us older teach- 
ers does not recall that period of American his- 
tory some fifteen years ago when the arrogance 
of a Mexican chieftain strongly paralleled that 
of Ariovistus and Latin classes were led into 
discussion of the proper qualities of a man 
suited to live in proximity to a nation which 
believed in the exercise of national self-control 
and the sanctity of the diplomatic oath? When 
a few years later the I. W. W.’s threatened to 
tangle up our governmental machinery at a time 
when so much depended upon protected gran- 
aries, munition factories, and shipyards, Cati- 
line and his henchmen were insidiously plot- 
ting in translations, effective even if crude, the 
murder of patriotic Romans and the destruction 
of the established order of government. The 
appointment of an ambassador who was with- 
out public approval and the popular support 
of Pompey’s demand that he be represented by 
a man of his own choice; the corrupt governor 
who misused public funds for personal gain 
and one of our own governors who has been 
sent up for a similar misuse of public confi- 
dence (and one or two others who ought to be 
there)—these are examples of parallel, or near- 
parallel, ancient and modern history which may 
be understood by youth in their teens. When 


Wilson was calling the nations to a more ideal 
conception of international relationship, Vergil 
was extoling Augustus’ reign and the granduer 
of a Rome at peace with the world. All 
through the works which we translate with our 
classes and which we assign as supplementary 
reading abound passages which elevate the vir- 
tuous life, emphasize patriotic duty, show the 
folly of irreligious living and the need of self- 
control in our relations with our fellow men. 

“Tying up the study with present-day life” 
is a common expression among advocates of 
social science. It would indeed be a dull and 
unresourceful teacher of Latin who did not em- 
ploy present events to enliven past occurrences 
and point out the present lack of civic virtue 
and civic interest in comparison with the eter- 
nal vigilance of Catiline’s prosecutor. Sym- 
pathizers with President Wilson’s policy of 
watchful waiting, with his insistence that pa- 
tience and forbearance on the part of a nation 
were as imperative as the same virtues in an 
individual might well point out the similar vir- 
tue in Cicero’s determination to withhold the 
strangling noose from Catiline’s neck so long 
as a single citizen could be found so abandoned 
of civic righteousness as to deny that Catiline 
deserved to die a traitor’s death. 

Social science unquestionably must teach the 
civic value of an ideal citizenship. It were not 
rightly named if it did not. But what is an 
ideal citizen? Well, is not the biography of 
any truly great man a recommendation of his 
citizenship? And do not the biographical se- 
lections from Eutropius, Nepos, Aulus Gellius, 
and others with which our more modern sec- 
ond-year books abound unconsciously tend to 
inculcate lessons of good citizenship? 

Running through this same text, I find a 
page adapted from Cicero’s De Officiis on good 
citizenship. It opens with the thought, as you 
will recall, that no place should be more pre- 
cious than one’s country. It is more important 
than parents, children, relatives, and most inti- 
mate friends. For it, one should not hesitate 
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to suffer death. The proper duty of a public 
official is to realize that he should uphold its 
dignity, guard its laws, administer justice, and 
remember those duties which have been in- 
trusted in his care. And even though the pri- 
vate possessions or the talents of all people can- 
not of necessity be equal, still every man ought 
to have as fair a chance to acquire and to be 
gifted as any other. The very heart and soul 
and feelings of the State are dependent upon 
its laws. And even as a body is useless unless 
directed by the mind, so the State is without 
control unless guided by just laws. In fact, 
the very foundation of justice is loyalty and 
good faith. So writes Cicero in a passion of 
patriotism; and it is doubtful if there is any 
better admonition for our youth in the best- 
ordered textbook of civics in print today. 

Besides the civic value of an ideal citizenship, 
we teach the personal attributes of self-control. 
That means a form of character development, 
and the social science men are strong for char- 
acter development. We may refer again to 
Cicero’s oration on the Manilian Law where he 
lays down his famous code on personal charac- 
ter: “For a general who does not control him- 
self cannot control an army; and one cannot 
be a strict judge of others who is unwilling 
for others to be stern judges of himself.” And 
later in the same speech he reminds Catulus 
and Hortensius that a general who cannot keep 
his eyes and hands off the property of allies is 
not a safe man to be trusted with the task of 
subduing Asia, rich in treasures. 

Vergil, too, is not lacking in exhortation for 
self-control. ‘Now is the time, Aeneas, for a 
brave heart and a steadfast soul,” admonishes 
the Sibyl in the Sixth Aeneid. The rowers’ 
limbs quiver under the strain of awaiting the 
command to start the race in the Fifth Aeneid. 
“Revive your spirits, comrades,” exhorts Ae- 
neas, in an effort to reassure his own depressed 
mind. And if Entellus’ wrath at Dares as he 
rises from the ground, whither he had fallen 
heavily after a blow that had spent itself in 
the empty air, seems to lack this vital element 
which produces good citizenship, it will be re- 


membered that it was a righteous anger, and 
a good citizen is the better if he rises in his 
wrath and smites the negligent official who per- 
mits the flouting of the law, or a nation whose 
sabre-rattling leader knows no law save the 
law of force. 


It is my conviction that instruction in social 
science which does not quicken a pupil’s re- 
ligious feeling falls short of a proper objective. 
I do not mean, of course, by the term “re- 
ligious” the ordinary sense of worshipful. Per- 
haps the term “sympathetic” would do as well. 
It has always appeared clear to me that we 
have failed in our Latin instructions in the 
fourth year if we had not aroused in a meas- 
urable degree a pupils’ appreciation of the fine 
feelings which must have prompted the lofty 
utterances that distinguish an elevated epic 
from the babble of syndicated newspaper 
This I would term a phase of char- 
acter development which with self-control al- 
most makes the perfect man. 


rhymes. 


It is my conviction that instruction in social 
this struggle to introduce courses which per se 
will develop character, the taking of pledges 
to be patriotic, to be good citizens, to be self- 
controlled. Have we not been performing this 
function well in our Latin courses these many 
years? The study of all enduring pieces of 
literature may be said to promote character 
development. But when we teach properly the 
material which we have laid before our high 
school youth, we teach them not merely what 
is excellent in the literature, but we teach them 
that first-class citizens are in demand today 
more than in the day when Cicero’s torrent of 
invective drove the knavish Catiline from the 
senate chamber; that we have and must con- 
tinue to have men like Archias and Pompey; 
that self-control in our lives today is just as 


important as the lack of it proved in Lucullus’ 


life; that from the first day to the last of our 
Latin course, while the main objective is a 
readier comprehension and a more accurate and 
flexible and elegant translation we teach the 


foundation of social science. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


APPRECIATION IN POETRY 


By KARLIE SAVAGE, High Fourth Grade, R. E. Lee School, Norfolk 


Hie work of interesting a class in verse 
"| ana writing has been full of pleasant in- 

terest though we have not yet undertaken 
it on any extensive scale. My real aim has been 
to train these little pupils in a development of 
appreciation and a sense of beauty in subject and 
description. These happy expressions of their 
childish fancy are but by-products of the more 
interesting and important cultivation of their un- 
developed sense of beauty and rhythm which 
must be recognized before it finds suitable ex- 
pression. The discovery of this latent talent in 
my class came about in November through a 
little girl who began writing poetry during her 
free period and whose verses proved to me her 
unusual ability. After reading her verses to the 
class at my request, she was further encouraged 
by seeing them printed by the Ledger-Dispatch 
which accepted them for the “Children’s Daily 
Stories” column. This proved a wonderful in- 
centive to others of the class and many would- 
be-poets began to submit verses, some of which 
showed marked ability. The children were also 
encouraged by seeing their poems published, and 
the contest became so strong that I had to devise 
plans and materials for this newly awakened 
interest. 

Realizing appreciation of beauty a spontaneous 
growth to be encouraged I did not superimpose 
any plans. I tried to provide favorable condi- 
tions feeling that the real secret was having 
something to say rather than having to say 
something. I made the stimuli for writing 
poetry as strong as I could afford to do but 
always allowed freedom of choice, verse or 
prose. 

It being a snowy day, producing an exhilirat- 
ing and inspiring effect on children as well as on 
the teacher, the first inspiration was snow. Many 
snow poems were read to the children and beau- 
tiful thoughts and word pictures were brought 
out by questioning their reasons for liking those 
particular poems. After their little minds and 
ears were filled with these poetic thoughts and 
images through discussion, I said, “Get your 


pencils and see if you can’t write a beautiful 
snow poem, too.” The following poems are 
some of the results: 


Snowflakes 


Little snowflakes from Fairyland, 

Oh, you are so spic and span! 

I love you little snowflakes, dear, 

You make the world so bright and clear. 


Little snowflakes, small and light, 
Falling through the day and night, 

I love you little snowflakes, dear, 

You make the world look bright and clear. 


Snowflakes, do not sting me on my nose, 
Do not bite me on my toes, 

I love you little snowflakes, dear, 

You make the world look bright and clear. 


Snow 


The world is white: 
It came last night: 
’Twas snow, 
*Twas snow. 


Oh, what fun I have in snow! 
I get my sled and out I go: 
’Tis fun, 

Tis fun. 


All the snow has gone away! 
Now we have sunny day: 
Do you know? 

Do you know? 


Snow 


Oh, little snowdrops 

Coming from the sky; 

All dressed in laces of white, 
And all of you looking so bright. 
You come in the night, 

When all are asleep, 

Looking in the window 

Peep, peep, peep! 

You come in the night 
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So softly and silently 

That we cannot hear you at all. 
When you come you bite our nose 
And sting our toes. 

You make our streets of silver! 


Some of them were astonishing. I found 
many that were really worth while. I had 
expected good results from three or four chil- 
dren who had been doing this kind of work in 
their free periods but I discovered many new 
poets among them. One little boy who sur- 
prised himself said, “Do you know, Miss Savage, 
I didn’t know | could write poetry until today.” 
I sent his poem to the Ledger-Dispatch. 

Some one has said, ‘The esthetic poverty of 
most people’s lives is due rarely if ever to any 
fundamental deficiency but to lack of training.” 
This sounds as if it might be true. If we can- 
not develop poets we can help create a stronger 
desire for the beautiful in thought, words, and 
consequent deeds. 

Every child enjoys the beauty of nature most 
easily apprehended, at first in birds, flowers, etc. 
We discussed signs oi spring, read poems of 
spring, birds, and flowers, thus seasonal topics 
served as another inspiration. These are some 
of the poems resulting from our efforts along 
this line. 


The Sparrow’s Nest 


Children, look up from the ground, 

A nest you'll see so cute and round, 
When very soon a chirp you'll hear, 
And then some small heads will appear. 


Oh, look at the cute little nest, 

The sparrows must have done their best, 
To make a nest so cute to see, 

So now their tiny wings are free. 


Mr, Crow 


Old sly, black looking Mr. Crow 
Steals the corn, the farmers know, 
His mate does, too, 

You know, don’t you? 


You ask him why he breaks the laws, 
He’ll answer you, “Cause, cause, cause.” 
He looks very sly 


When he flies by. 


Mr. Crow sings awfully funny, dears, 
I laugh until my eyes fill with tears. 
Old sly, black looking Mr. Crow, 


Steals the corn, the farmers know. 


The Flowers Parade 


The flowers had a parade today, 

There was Sweet-Pea with her babies gay 
Dressed in pink, white, violet, and green, 
Oh, that was a lovely scene! 


There was Violet with her baby in blue. 
There was Lily sweet and Rosie, too, 

There was Daffy Down Dilly with her baby cute, 
Hers and Pansy’s had a dispute. 


There was Dandelion dressed in gold! 

And every one their secrets told. 

There was Forget-me-not in her dress of blue 
There were many other flowers, too. 


The Wind 
Yesterday the wind came by, 
It blew the clouds up in the sky. 
“Oh, wind, whom do you call?” 
The answer was, “One and all.” 


“T call the birds, 

I call the flowers, 

I call the grass 

For the long summer hours.” 


Oh, there is a bird! 

Oh, there is a flower! 

Oh, there is some grass 

For the long summer hours! 


The Wind 


The wind is singing woo! woo! woo! 
It blows the kite for you and me. 

It blows the tossing ships at sea. 

It blows the leaves from off the trees. 
It helps the busy, busy bees. 

It blows the clothes on Hannah's line 
And makes the clothes look very fine. 
It comes and calls me out to play 
And then it blows my hat away. 


The study of the life of R. E. Lee and St. 
Valentine occasioned verse. 
Any unusual occurrence, such as the awful 
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storm we had one night in February, is sug- 
gestive. 

Pictures cut from magazines helped some of 
them. One suggestion was “Fire Faces.” 


Fire Faces 


last night my Daddy made a fire, 
The very thing that I admire— 

In the flames of red and blue 

That quickly up the chimney flew 
Was the face of a dog, a cat, and a bear, 
And a sweet little girl with golden hair. 


lswe “a” 0 "se 
iow om “Ea sy” 3st. 
My sister saw her little doll, 

The dolly’s name was Baby Moll. 


9 


The children’s toys and pets were another 
source. One little fellow, who had had little 
success before, wrote “My Erector Set” and it 


is not so bad. 


| have a number of erector set, 

| haven’t lost but one screw yet, 

| can build bridges, boats, and games, 
And with my set I can make aeroplanes. 


Once I built a little boat 

On the water it wouldn’t float, 

I can build automobiles 

That run and run on four little wheels. 


One little girl chose her experiences as her 
topic. 
The Joke 
Last night a bear came in my room; 
And to my bed he said he’d come: 
| bet that bear was awful mad 
Because I crawled in bed with Dad. 


And an elephant with tusks 

Said he was going to start a fuss. 
I'll bet that he was awful mad 
Because I crawled in bed with Dad. 


3ut when I awoke 

I found it a joke; 

For the clothes on the chair 

Was the great big bear, 

And the curtains the elephant big. 


Just for Meanness 


When Mamma and Daddy aren’t looking at me 
1 go out and climb the old peach tree, 
Sometimes I jump on the sofas and chairs, 
And sometimes I slide down the banister stairs 
Just for meanness. 


When Mamma and Daddy aren’t close by 
1 go in the parlor and punch the fire, 
Sometimes I pinch her brand new cake, 
And sometimes I get the stomach ache, 
Just for meanness. 


When Mamma and Daddy aren’t looking at me 
| break the flowers one, two, three; 
Sometimes I break my sister’s doll 

And sometimes I pull the false hair on Moll, 
Just for meanness. 


! love to do things like that, 

Like putting on my sister’s hat, 

When Mamma and Daddy aren’t looking at me 
I go out and climb the old peach tree, 

Just for meanness. 


last week we read two stories from Lewis 
and Rowland’s Fourth Reader, “The Discon- 
tented Cloud” and “The Butterfly Who Made 
the Flowers Happy.” There are many expres- 
sions of beauty and figures of speech in these 
stories. In the course of the lesson I remarked, 
“Children, you have written poems into stories; 
| wonder if some of you couldn’t write these 
lovely stories into poems. You might try at your 
free period.” Here is the story of “The Butter- 
fly Who Made the Flowers Happy” as it was 
written by two little girls. 


One very happy day in May, 
c. butterfly was very gay. 
It said to the daisy, 

“Little flower, my dear, 
What do you think of 
When no one is near?” 

“T look at the north star 
Away and afar.” 


“And what do you think, 
Suttercup, dear, 

And what do you do 
When no one is near?” 
“T look at the sun 
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So round and so gold, 
That looks down upon me 
So brave and so bold.” 


“And what do you think of, Violet, my 
dear, 

And what do you do when no one is near?” 

“T watch the sky turn purple at night, 

After the sun has made it so bright.” 


“And what do you think of, Forget-me-not, 
dear, 

And what do you do when no one is near?” 

“T look at the blue, blue sky, 

And throw my kisses up high.” 


One beautiful day in May 

When all were happy and gay, 
The pretty flowers on the ground, 
Were gazing at the things around. 


A butterfly was in the air, 

So white and golden and fair, 
Flew down on a snowy daisy dear 
To talk so she could hear. 


He asked, “What are you t' 
today ?” 

Her answer was very cheerful and gay, 

She said, “I think about the stars so bright, 

That shine so beautiful in the night.” 


a ee 
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He said, “You are just as bright as they,” 


And he left her very happy and gay. 
He then went to the buttercup so golden 
and fair 


fresh 


That nodded and smiled in the 


warm air. 


He asked, “What do you think about, Miss 
Buttercup, so dear?” 

He sat on her cup so that she could hear; 

She said, “I think about the sun that shines 
so bright, 

I am very lonely without him at night.” 


He said, “You are as bright and golden 
as he,” 

And he flew in the open fresh air free, 

He fluttered about happily in the sky, 

And loved every thing that he passed by. 


I was especially pleased with these results. 
I find the children hunting for beautiful phrases 
in all of their reading, even in their music books. 
Just after singing a spring song they had known 
a long time a little girl remarked, “Miss 
Savage, isn’t that a pretty way to say it—‘The 
trees make the music, the grass paints the floor’ ?” 
They seem to be watching for the beautiful and 
That is what pleases me 
most even if some of them cannot express their 


are more appreciative. 


thoughts in a poetic manner and have not the 
technique (their teacher hasn’t either); they 
have more recognition, appreciation, and a con- 
sciousness of beauty which is to me the big aim. 
The rhyme, rhythm, and technique will develop 
and grow with experience. Let us always re- 
member that the child’s fertile mind is a field of 
opportunity where cultivation and development 
play an important part. 


Sam Houston, Rockbridge’s Great Son 


By MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington, Virginia 


66 HEN the State of Texas was asked 
\) by the United States government to 
place in its ‘Hall of Fame’ a statue 
of its two greatest citizens, there sprang 
spontaneously from the lips of every Texan, 
‘place first the hero of San Jacinto and the 
avenger of the Alamo, Sam Houston of Rock- 
bridge,’ of whom it might be said had there 
been no Houston, there might not have been a 
republic or State of Texas.” 


Houston was the moving spirit in freeing one- 


twelfth of the present territory of the United 
States from Mexico and annexing it to the 
Union as the State of Texas. 

It was almost on the site of the city which 
bears his name that General Sam Houston, com- 
manding the revolutionary army of Texas, de- 
feated Santa Anna, president and commander-in- 
chief of Mexico, in the battle of San Jacinto 
on April 21, 1836, in which 700 Texans defeated 
1,800 Mexicans, and, capturing the Mexican lead- 
er, made possible the State of which Houston 
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is now one of the leading cities. All through 
this famous battle, above the roar of artillery 
and musketry, one could hear the battle cry of 
“Remember the Alamo.” 

Sam Houston’s great-great-grandfather was 
John Houston, a good Scotch-Irish, who came 
to America and settled in Philadelphia. His 
grandfather, Robert Houston, moved to Virginia 
in early life and bought land in Rockbridge 
county. His father was Samuel Houston and 
his mother was Elizabeth Paxton, both of Rock- 
bridge. His father, who was a planter by oc- 
cupation, served in Morgan’s brigade of rifle- 
men in the Revolution, after which he was as- 
sistant inspector-general of the frontier troops, 
with the rank of major. Sam was born March 
2, 1793, at Timber Ridge, Rockbridge county, 
Virginia. 

Three years after the death of his father, in 
1806, Mrs. Houston with her six sons and three 
daughters moved to the newly settled country in 
Blount county, Tennessee, then almost a wilder- 
ness and within eight miles of the Cherokee 
Indian country. 

At fifteen, Sam was six feet tall and a 
brawny, handsome fellow. His education was 
obtained in the old ‘Field School” and by the 
reading of a few books. 

He tried clerking in a country store, but ran 
away to the Indians, where he was adopted by 
one of the Cherokee chiefs, Oolooteka, and was 
given the name-of Colonnell. He stayed with 
the Indians several years. 

While still a mere boy he entered the army 
of General Andrew Jackson as a_ private, 
against the protest of some of his friends, but 
his mother handing him his trusty rifle said, 
“Take it, my boy, and go! Remember, your 
mother’s cottage will ever be open to a brave 
man, never to a coward,” 

He served throughout the War of 1812. His 
knowledge of Indian life fitted him to deal with 
the savage, and he was appointed an agent by 
the government and did much effective work on 
their behalf. 

It was in January, 1829, while governor of 
Tennessee, that Sam Houston married Eliza 
Allen. In April of the same year without a 
word of explanation to his friends, Houston 
resigned the governorship and disappeared. He 


went back to his adopted father, the Cherokee 
chief. 

His son fought as a Confederate soldier and 
in May, 1927, his great-granddaughter unveiled 
the monument to her illustrious grandfather, 
Sam Houston, the Liberator of Texas. 

On Saturday, June 11, 1927, there was placed 
at Timber Ridge, about eight miles north of 
Lexington, a marker showing the birthplace of 
General Sam Houston. This marker was placed 
by the Kiwanis Clubs of Lexington, Virginia, 
and Houston, Texas. The Lexington Kiwanians 
erected the shaft on which has been placed the 
tablet given by the Houston Club. The program 
for the occasion was arranged jointly by the 
two clubs. 

Sam Houston was born in a log cabin within 
a few hundred yards of the Old Stone Church 
at Timber Ridge. The spot is covered by a sub- 
stantial brick dwelling built by the Rev. Horatio 
Thompson, D. D., and now occupied by his 
descendants. Captain H. E. Thompson, the pres- 
ent owner of the Sam Houston homestead, has 
deeded to the State of Virginia one-tenth of an 
acre of land on which is erected the memorial. 

The marker has been placed just off the Lee 
Highway at Timber Ridge within view of this 
house. An ornamental approach of river jacks 
leads from the highway to the concrete base of 
the monument, and a macadam driveway encir- 
cles the marker. The shaft is built up in ruble 
masonry finished over with rounded sand stones, 
familiarly known as river jacks. The stones are 
laid in layers of uniform size following a pat- 
tern used to adorn the foundation of homes, It 
is crowned with a semicircular dome. The shaft 
stands on a cement foundation and the surface 
immediately about it is covered with concrete. 
The shaft is nine feet in height, six feet in width 
and two feet in thickness. C. C. Coffey, of 
Lexington, was the contractor for the work. 

The bronze tablet given by the Texas 
Kiwanians is two and a half by three feet and 
is inserted near the top of the front of the shaft 
at a height easily in reach of the eye of the per- 
son reading it. 

The presentation address was made by Judge 
Sam Streetman of Houston, Texas, who pre- 
sented the bronze tablet on behalf of the Hous- 
ton Kiwanians. Honorable John R. Saunders, 
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Attorney-General of Virginia, made the speech 
of acceptance, and Dr. James Lewis Howe, of 
the Lexington Kiwanis Club, formally presented 
to the State of Virginia the entire memorial, in- 
cluding the tablet, the marker of river jacks 
erected by the local club, and the deed to the 
kand on which the marker stands. 

Miss Charlotte Williams, of Houston, Texas, 
a great-granddaughter of General Sam Houston, 
was the official sponsor of the occasion and 
unveiled the tablet. 


It bears the following inscription: 


1793 
On the Knoll in the rear of this spot stood 
the log house in which was born 
Sam Houston 
Soldier and Statesman 
Commanded Texas force at 
battle of Saint Jacinto 
First President of the Republic of Texas 
Obtained her admission into the Union 
Governor of the State of Texas 
Her first Senator at Washington 
To his Honor this Tablet is erected by the 
Kiwanis Club of Houston Texas 
1927 


At the top of the tablet appears a star symbol 
of “The Lone Star State.” 
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Houston died at his home in Huntsvilie, 
Texas, on July 23, 1863, and for years his grave 
remained unmarked by any monument. 

In 1925, the second largest equestrian statue 
in the world was set up to Sam Houston in the 
city of Houston, Texas. 

The portrait of General Sam Houston in our 
local Hall of Fame in the Courthouse at 
Lexington is that of a handsome man and 
delineates a striking face, full of purpose and 
energy. 

Houston loved the frontier, was an excellent 
woodsman, and was recognized as a leader by 
the Indians as well as by his fellow countrymen. 
He was an admirable soldier and combined 
military genius with a natural ability to com- 
mand attention in the council chamber. He 
played a prominent part in shaping the destiny 
of his country. 

lew men have held as many positions of 
authority in different jurisdictions as Sam 
Houston. He was twice congressman from 
Tennessee, 1823-1827; 
nessee, 1827-1828 and re-elected in 1829; twice 
president of the Texan republic, 1836-1838 and 
1841-1844; United States senator of Texas from 
1845 for fourteen continuous years; governor 


of Texas, 1859 to 1861. 


twice governor of Ten- 


Teaching Chemistry in the Small High School 


By ANNIE BELLE DE HART 


HE school in which these methods were 

used was a four-year high school; how- 

ever, it was not an accredited high school. 
In order that the students might get credit for 
their work, they were required to take the State 
examination that was given in the spring. Jt is 
rather significant that the entire class passed the 
examination. 

In order that the reader may appreciate more 
fully some of the difficulties under which I 
worked, I would like to say that when the school 
opened in the fall it fell to my lot to take charge 
of the chemistry in the high school. The con- 
ditions for teaching chemistry were unfavorable 
as there was no well equipped laboratory. In 
the first place, the room itself was not ceiled, 


and there was no way of heating it. There was 
no suitable equipment for storing the chemicals 
and the very inadequate apparatus. 

I discovered that the first thing to do was to 
find a way by which some chemicals and appa- 
ratus, which was needed for performing the re- 
quired experiments, might be obtained. This 
situation did not discourage us, however. 

A table was built and we were fortunate in 
securing an old bookcase in which to keep the 
chemicals. When the weather was too cold for 
the experiments to be performed in the labora- 
tory, we carried the chemicals and apparatus to 
the classroom. 

The prospective teacher of chemistry should 
have definitely in mind the following points: 
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1. What are the larger aims in teaching chem- 
istry to high school boys and girls? 

2. What is the necessary equipment for reach- 
ing this goal in order to insure that pupils will 
gain the proper knowledge of and interest in the 
subjegt of chemistry and not think of it as some- 
thing ‘existing only within the four walls of the 
laboratory ? 

3. What are the best methods to be employed 
in teaching the subject? 

In my teaching I plan to achieve three major 
First, to secure the student’s interest in 
observing chemical processes everywhere; sec- 
ond, to arouse their curiosity in the “whys” in 
chemical phenomenon; and, third, to lead them 
to make discoveries for themselves. The first and 
hardest problem is getting the students really 
interested in the subject. My students seem to 
have the general idea that chemistry is a subject 
for more advanced pupils and also that it has 
no practical use. In such a situation the first 
thing to do is to demonstrate the fact that chem- 
ical action is taking place daily before their very 
eyes. This can be done by bringing to the class- 
room a fund of illustrations. The teacher 
should impress on their minds that chemical 
changes are taking place all the time in living 
material, both plant and animal. 


aims: 


All processes 
of cooking involve chemical changes. When a 
fire is started in the morning to get breakfast, a 
chemical change is taking place. 
element, but one thinks of it as an element until 
he has studied chemistry; then he learns that 
fire is what we see as the result of a chemical 
change. 


Fire is not an 


If you have secured the interest of your stud- 
ents and inspired them to make discoveries for 
themselves, you have accomplished the main 
purpose in teaching chemistry. 

Of course one of the aims of instruction is 
to give the student a thorough knowledge of the 
textbook. A variety of methods should be used 
in the teaching of chemistry as it keeps interest 
aroused. There should be occasional reviews in 
order to test the students’ knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter. Good results can sometimes be ob- 
tained by the following devices: 

I am thinking of a gas that burns and sup- 
ports combustion, about what am I thinking? 
[ am thinking of the formula of sulfuric acid, 


what is it? Or, the class can be divided into 
two groups and proceed as in a spelling match, 
giving out the names of elements, gases, etc., 
and requiring students to give the formula. The 
side that misses the least wins. This method 
may be used as a drill in memorizing formulas. 
The procedure of such matches can be varied 
as the instructor sees fit. 

A teacher of chemistry should not confine her 
instruction solely to the textbook. Possibly the 
most important chemical information is obtained 
outside the textbook. As an outside assignment, 
my students were requested to write a paper on 
The Romance of Rubber. They were given a 
reasonable time in which to prepare it. They 
wrote to the various rubber manufacturing com- 
panies for information. I was surprised to learn 
the amount of rich, practical material they had 
incerporated into these papers. 

Another outside assignment was the task of 
preparing a story on the subject, A Romance of 
Two Atoms of Nitrogen. The plot of the story 
was that the two atoms of nitrogen were torn 
away from the mines in Chile on the Pacific, one 
being taken to the United States, the other to 
Germany. Later they met on the battle fields 
of France. Chemical facts were interwoven into 
the romance. 

In the winter term the class was required to 
write on one of the subjects offered in the Chem- 
ical Essay Contest. This proved to be one of 
the best methods of getting students interested 
in chemistry. 

In the spring term a project was required to 
be handed in. Some of the projects were made 
on sulfur, the king of chemicals; on carbohy- 
drate, the universal element, and nitrogen, the 
protective and destructive element. The elements 
and compounds of each chemical family were 
worked out in a very artistic way, bringing out 
the important facts. The materials for these 
projects were secured from manufacturing com- 
panies and chemical departments. The book, 
Creative Chemistry, was also very helpful. 

At the end of the school year, despite our limi- 
tations. in equipment and other difficulties, the 
class felt that it had accomplished a great deal 
and was fully rewarded by each member passing 


the State examination. 
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MISS CORNELIA S. ADAIR, PRESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The election of Miss Cornelia S. Adair, a class- 
room teacher of Richmond, Virginia, as presi- 
dent was one of the main features of the sixty- 
fifth annual meeting of the National Education 
Association held at Seattle the first week in July. 
Miss Adair has the honor of having been nomi- 
nated and elected to this high position without 
opposition and is the first classroom teacher to 
hold the position of president of this great na- 
tional organization. 


Miss Adair will bring to the office of presi- 
dent a long and intimate experience with the 
affairs of the National Educa- 
For five years she was treas- 
She has served for 


administrative 
tion Association. 
urer of this organization. 
many years as a member of its board of direc- 
tors, its executive committee and its board of 
trustees. During this period of service to the 
Association she has demonstrated her ability as 
She 
possesses personal and intellectual poise which 
is sO important in dealing with administrative 
affairs of a big organization such as the Na- 
She regards it as 


an administrator and as an organizer. 


tional Education Association. 
an impersonal thing existing for the purpose of 
promoting the large interests and highest wel- 
fare of education in the United States. She has 
the reputation of possessing sound opinions on 
all questions affecting educational procedure and 
on the solutions of difficulties arising in com- 
mittee meetings and in other deliberative bodies ; 
for this she is known as the ambassador of 
peace and the exponent of the happy and joy- 
ous life. 

Miss Adair has many distinctive achievements 
to her credit during her professional career. 
She has led the forces in Virginia for an ade- 
quate teachers’ retirement law and a_teach- 
ers’ tenure law. She is identified with many 
other progressive movements outside the field 
of education. She is education chairman of the 
National League of Women Voters and has 
served as vice president of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. 

Miss Adair received her elementary and high 
school training in the Richmond city schools 
and holds the bachelor’s degree from the ancient 
college of William and Mary. She was among 
the first women to receive a degree from this 
institution of higher learning. 

During Miss Adair’s long experience and con- 
nection with the affairs of the National Educa- 
tion Association, she has established wide pro- 
fessional and personal contacts with the leading 
educational people in the United States. 

Miss Adair will devote her entire time to the 
duties of the office of president and will main- 
tain her headquarters in Richmond, Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA’S NEW INTEREST IN AND 
ENTHUSIASM FOR EDUCATION 


Virginia’s more recent advance in education, 
in fact in all the lines of modern progress— 
industry and commerce, agriculture, and the 
arts of statecraft—makes an interesting story 
when fully and accurately told. During the past 
decade or more, a new era in her long history 
A new and younger generation has 
Her people re- 


has come. 
assumed the helm of state. 
cently with unprecedented enthusiasm elected a 
governor yet in his thirties. The men directing 
the editorial policies of her leading newspapers 
are men of a younger generation. The virus of 
youth has been injected into her economic and 
political systems. Her people have their eyes 
fixed upon the rising sun of a new day. Vir- 
ginia, though still proud of her historic heri- 
tage, is no more the Old Dominion busy with 
telling the world of her ancient achievement and 
the glory and glamour of her past. Virginia is 
a New Dominion saturated with the spirit of 
youth. Her people are now more concerned 
with the future than they are with the past. In 
directing their resources they are visualizing a 
Virginia that is to be. 

It ought to be remembered, however, that 
Virginia, like many of her sister states in the 
East, had a long struggle in building her sys- 
tem of public education. She had to make and 
find the way for the successful operation of new 
institutions of modern democratic life. To these 
eastern states public education was an adven- 
ture in the application of a new social and po- 
litical order. Through experimentation with an- 
cient and sometimes wornout Europeon institu- 
tions they learned the fundamental principle 
that it was the function of government to sup- 
port and administer the training of youth in 
citizenship and in the arts of life. It was a long 
and tedious struggle to beat down fixed practice 
and prejudice and to establish for all time the 
principle of government support and supervision 
of a system of public education for all the chil- 
dren. These states succeeded finally, even with 
the handicap of having to discard wornout edu- 
cational procedures that some of the western 
and younger states have never had or known. 
Virginia during the past two decades has made 


reasonable advances in the effort to bring her 
educational system to something like the stan- 
dards of efficiency that obtain in the most pro- 
gressive of her sister states. 

In the past five years Virginia has reduced 
illiteracy one half among her people. In another 
five years she will banish illiteracy forever from 
her boundaries. The ratio of school attendance 
to school population has increased 18% in 
twelve years; 60% of her school population is 
now in school and 85% of her enrolment is in 
regular attendance. The financial support of 
public education in Virginia has about doubled 
in the past ten years and teachers’ salaries have 
increased 200% during the same period. 

Enrolment in the high schools of the State 
increased 451% in the past decade and a half. 
In the same period the increase for the high 
school graduation was nearly 200%. Virginia 
is fourth among the states in the number of 
high school graduates going to college. Last 
year the average length of term for the public 
schools was eight months. About 50% of the 
children was in school nine months. In ten 
years the length of term increased one month. 
The value of her school property increased in 
ten years from fifteen to forty five million dol- 
lars. In total amount spent for education Vir- 
ginia ranks forty-second among the states of 
the Union, but in the educational return for this 
expenditure she ranks thirty-ninth. 

Virginia for twenty years has operated under 
a State system of certifying teachers. During 
the past ten years the academic and professional 
standards of teachers have been gradually raised 
and low grade certificates abolished so that at 
present no certificates are issued on the basis 
of formal examination. All certificates are is- 
sued on an institutional or credential basis, that 
is to say, no teacher can be certified unless she 
has completed a professional course at one of 
the four State teachers colleges or at other 
standard colleges. At present over one-third of 
Virginia’s elementary school teachers are full 
graduates of normal schools or teachers col- 
leges and over half of her high school teachers 
are college graduates. 

During the past ten years the curricula for 
the elementary and high schools have been mod- 
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ernized so that the State of Virginia is now giv- 
ing, beginning with the kindergarten and ex- 
tending to the college, the most approved 
courses in all the lines of instruction—training 
in the fundamentals, in agriculture, in industrial 
arts, in home economics, in physical and health 
education, and in technical and academic studies 
in colleges and universities. 

The State Department of Education maintains 
a system of expert supervision classified under 
twelve divisions as follqaws: (1) Rural elemen- 
tary education, (2) secondary education, (3) in- 
dustrial education, (4) agricultural education, 
(5) physical and health education, (6) home 
economics, (7) buildings and grounds, (8) text- 
book libraries and placement bureau, (9) ne- 
gro schools, (10) research, (11) certification, 
(12) audit. 


the State Board who is, though not so officially 


In addition there is a secretary to 


designated, the Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

It will be seen from this brief recital of facts 
that while Virginia does not occupy a relatively 
high rank in comparison with what is being 
done in some of the states of the Union, her 
more recent progress in education is rather 
striking and forms the basis of what we regard 
as a laudable enthusiasm among Virginia peo- 
ple for public education. 

A few significant and fundamental facts ought 
to be kept in mind in any attempt to assess the 
educational attainment of our people. The 
ability of people to pay taxes of any kind and 
the load they carry must be considered in 
estimating the governmental achievements in 
any lines. The per capita wealth of every child 
is an important factor in determining the ability 
to provide educational facilities. Virginia like 
factor falls be- 
But it 
is significant to us at least that in the last ten- 


all the Southern states in this 
low the average for the United States. 


year period Virginia has increased her material 


wealth fourfold and her educational achieve- 
ment has even exceeded this increase of wealth. 
In addition she has carried a heavier educational 
load than the New [England states or the states 


of the Middle West. 


of school age on the basis of per thousand popu- 


There are more children 


lation in Virginia and in the South than in New 


England and in the Middle Western states. In 
Virginia and the South in general, for every 
1,000 families of wage earners there are 1,200 
children of school age. In New England there 
are only 900 and in the states of the Middle 
West there are 600. In Virginia and the South 
there is only $2,900 of wealth back of every 
child of school age. In New England there are 
$9,000 and in the Middle West $13,000. Re- 
membering also the fact that the South must 
carry a dual system of public schools, it will 
be obvious that Virginia is making remarkable 
advance in education notwithstanding her lower 
rank in wealth, which is a basis for ability to 
pay, and the fact that she carries a heavier edu- 
cational load than many of the more forward 
states of the Union. 





THE GOVERNOR’S EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY COMMISSION 


Educational Survey 


The au- 


thorized at the special session of the General 


Commission, 
Assembly last spring, has held a number of 
meetings during the summer. At a recent meet- 
ing they engaged Dr. M. V. O’Shea, of the 
University of Wisconsin, to direct the survey. 
It is understood that the work of the survey 
must be completed by November 15 of this year 
so that the Commission may be able to report 
the results of the survey and make its recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly at its next 
regular session in January, 1928. 

The personnel of the commission follows: 

R. T. Barton, Jr., chairman 

Ashton Dovell of Williamsburg 

J. S. Barron of Norfolk county 

W. H. East of Augusta county 

R. Lindsay Gordon of Louisa county 

T. N. Haas of Harrisonburg 

Charles J. Smith of Roanoke College 

Moncure Gravatt of Blackstone 

Meta Glass of Sweet Lriar College 

W. W. Bird of Russell county 

J. C. Hassinger of Washington county. 

THE VIRGINIA DELEGATION AT 
SEATTLE 


The Virginia delegation, under the lead of 
Joseph H. Saunders of Newport News, left 
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Norfolk and Richmond on June 25 in two Pull- 
man cars which were routed through without 
change to Vancouver, British Columbia. From 
this point the party took boat via Victoria to 
Seattle. 

There were thirty six in the party—a jolly, 
good humored Virginia crowd of teachers. They 
spent a day sight-seeing in Chicago, another in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and still another at 
anff and Lake Louise in the heart of the 





Canadian Rockies where nature has presented 
her most sublime handiwork. ‘There, over- 
shadowing everything, are the towering moun- 
tains of rock piercing the very sky and covered 
with perpetual snow and ice. A short walk 
from some of the hotels will take you to the foot 
of the glaciers. Words are inadequate with 
which to convey one’s feelings at the sight of 
these snow capped, rock ribbed, towering moun- 
tains. The person who stands gazing with noth- 
ing to say in the presence of all this wonder- 
ment probably appreciates most the grandeur of 
this country. 

Meetings of the Virginia delegates were held 
on the train en route to discuss the details of 
the plans to promote the candidacy of Miss 
Adair after reaching Seattle. One evening 
after dinner the Virginians gave an entertain- 
ment in the observation car to which some of 
the travelers on the train were invited. The 
observation car was packed, even members of 
the train crew came in. A playlet, which had 
been improvised the day before by one of the 
Virginia party, was given. 

Upon their arrival at Seattle, the Virginians 
established headquarters in the Olympic Hotel 
and kept open house receiving visitors from the 
other states. Many Virginians now living in 
Seattle came in for an old-time chat, and each 
morning they sent fresh flowers to the Virginia 
headquarters. 

The reception given by the Virginians and 
sponsored by the Richmond League of Teachers 
on Monday night of convention week in the 
Spanish ballroom of the hotel was attended by 
a throng of delegates from the other states. 
At the conclusion of the reception a group of 
the Virginians danced the “Virginia Reel.” 

After the pleasant experience of seeing Miss 
Adair nominated and elected president of the 
N. E. A. without opposition, the Virginians left 


Seattle for the return trip. They stopped at 
Portland a day and took the famous Columbia 
River Drive. There was another stop at San 
Francisco for two days of sight-seeing, then, via 
the Pacific Coast route, they went to Los 
Angeles. Here they spent three days visiting 
Catalina Island, Hollywood, and _ meeting 
friends. At this point the party divided, a few 
making the homeward trip directly across the 
continent, others going by boat via Panama 
Canal, and still others to Yellowstone Park and 
Pikes Peak. 

The most significant results of the trip, aside 
from the election of one of our Virginia class- 
room teachers as president of the N. E. A,, 
were the opportunity of visiting the Pacific 
Coast under the most favorable conditions and 
of creating a new and more extended interest in 
Virginia among the N. I. A. delegates. 


THE FIVE-POINT CHILD 

An editorial in the May, 1927, issue of the Jour- 
nal entitled Five-Point Children in Virginia con- 
tains the statement that the term “Five-Point 
Child” had its origin in the State Department 
of Health. This statement attributed to Miss 
Nancy Vance, one of the public health nurses in 
the division of Child Welfare, the credit for hav- 
ing originated the idea and coined the termin- 
ology, “Five-Point Child,” now in common use 
and applied to the physically fit children who 
attain to the minimum standards. The basis for 
the above statement was from information given 
the editor by Dr. Brydon, head of the division 
of Child Welfare. 

The editor’s attention has been called to the fact 
that Principal George L. Walker and his corps 
of teachers at the Kenbridge schools first con- 
ceived the idea and plans of checking school chil- 
dren on definite minimum standards and even 
issued certificates to their children at a May Day 
exercise before the State Department of Health 
adopted the Five-Point Child program through- 
out the State. The editor makes this statement 
in the interest of accuracy and keeping the facts 
straight regarding the origin of this most inter- 
esting work now being carried on in the schools 
of the State. 
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Red Road One-Room School 
AN INTERESTING SOLILOQUY OF A ONE-ROOM TEACHER 
One March Afternoon 


T is past four o’clock and I sit at my desk 
with all the hours’ 
struggle with a multitude of classes from the 
primer through seventh grade, a struggle much 
augmented by the mischievous propensities of 
three or four small boys. But now the school 
day once more is over—the busy little tongues 
and the skipping little feet have passed out with 
the older brothers and follow the 
homeward way. 
The room is still; so still one can almost hear 
the silence—a silence one could not possibly have 
imagined thirty minutes ago. Sweet indeed it is to 


weariness of a seven 


sisters, to 


linger in the quiet, sunlit room and grasp anew 
the problems and privileges of my day’s work. 

Three of my larger boys will never go to 
school another When little five 
months’ session ends in a few days, it will be 
work: for lame orphan Frank, slow on text but 


session. this 


quick on observation ; jolly, good-natured Harry, 
with an aptitude for all his studies; and dark- 
eyed, passionate Paul, the reckless, daring spirit 
of the school but who would lay down his life 
for a friend or the cause he loved. Yes, just a 
few more days to teach the many, many things 
they need, and then my chance, the priceless 
opportunity for moulding these eternal souls 
whether I have met it faithfully or not, will be 
past forever. 

Over there in the corner, Johnny Miller’s desk 
seems to miss the wigglesome little companion of 
the day. Johnny believes with all the fervor of 
his freckle-faced body and bouyant little soul 
that all lessons are to be treated with the indif- 
ferent contempt one feels for smallpox and such, 
and he daily does penance for this same belief. 

Red-haired, pink-cheeked ‘Dutchy,” as the 
children call roly-poly Beth Smith, sits in the 
next desk. She almost casts a rosy glow over 
the room dark days, so radiant is her coloring 
and personality. Just over there Mag Bowles, 
one of my larger girls, smiles encouragement to 
me in her shy, winsome way. 
marked now for one of earth’s burden-bearers, 
for your sweet spirit and helping hand seem 
never to falter at any demands made upon them, 
as much a comrade for me as a pupil. Some- 


Dear girl, you are 


how as the glance moves from desk to desk, the 
best of every child spirit seems to linger there 
while the worrisome little faults have slipped 
away with their little bodies. 

A lonely peace pervades the place, lonely, and 
yet not lonely, for the day’s memories are still 
too vivid. An hour ago the room pulsed with 
life and subdued noise, but now this sweet peace 
seems to throw the mantle of charity over John’s 
mischievous pranks, over Mary’s quick temper, 
and all the vexations of the day just past. 

The sunshine moves across the room and 
climbs higher on the wall as the sun sinks lower 
in the west. A long shaft of golden light falls 
There lie his pencils, his 
I-nglish that brings him so many biue hours, the 
pen that he handles with so unwieldly a touch. 


across Paul’s desk. 


Dear, sixteen-year-old Paul, impetuous, warm- 
hearted, so vauntingly a man in your own eyes, 
so evidently a child yet to those of us who love 
Oh that I may anchor your soul to 
the Rock of Ages in the splendid glow of your 
manhood’s dawn. 


you best. 


So soon they all will step forth from the tiny 
schoolroom by the roadside and for a few years 
almost forget it, consciously, while all uncon- 
sciously its teachings will be swaying their lives! 
How could I put so much of my life into my 
teaching if I did not believe this? And then as 
the years slip by faster, and middle age comes 
on, the thoughts will go back oftener and oftener 
to the old knife-marked desks, the clean, graveled 
playground, the red-clay road that led home for 
most of them. Will memory find these back- 
Will they 
bring strength to face the westward slope of 
life? 
mark these associations with innocent fun and 
happiness, to start each day with an upward look 
to our mutual Savior in song, reading and prayer 
—a look that shall bring an inspiration for all the 
day’s work and for all of life beyond. May my 
work be done with “spirit and understanding,” 


ward thoughts uplifting to the spirit? 


Dear father abeve, help me to so truly 


so that when the final reckoning of life’s account 
is rendered to the great Auditor he may O. K. 
it with “an abundant entrance” into the realms 
of Eternal Day. 











\ey 
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Cooperative Education Association of Virginia 


DR. J. P. McCONNELL, President 


this good month of September that thousands of 

teachers in this State will take up their work in 
the schools in the cities, towns and country districts 
where they will meet with a half million children who 
are facing the great problems of life. It is a matter 
of great moment to the citizens of the State when these 
younger citizens, under the direction of their chosen 
teachers, start upon another year’s training for citizen- 
ship in this commonwealth. The State has committed 
a great task to your hands for this year and we extend 
to you our greetings, our best, wishes for success and 
our assurance of the fullest cooperation in working out 
the great problems of the year 1927-1928. 


| T fills one with great emotions to realize during 


One of the very best assurances of success of the 
school principal and teacher is to have the intelligent, 
well-informed and purposeful cooperation of the citi- 
zens of the school community. The pupils will spend 
about six hours per day in the school and under the 
direct influence of the teachers. The other eighteen 
hours will be spent in the home and in the community. 
In other words, the child’s education after all comes 
only partially from the school. Unless the child’s home 
environment is what it should be the teacher with all of 
her splendid efforts could not hope to accomplish the 
best results. This environment can only be brought 
into harmony with the ideals of the school by the closest 
cooperation between the citizens—not just the parents 
but every adult citizen—in the community and the 
teachers working together. The child’s education is 
not just with reference to book knowledge. He has 
problems of health, problems of social life, problems 
of home life, problems with reference to economic con- 
ditions, problems with reference to moral conditions, 
problems with reference to highways, streets, etc., 
therefore, the teacher must keep in mind the com- 
munity and all its problems. 

If you have a Community League in your school be 
sure that this league has its regular meeting in Sep- 
tember and be sure to give your encouragement to the 
workers in securing a full attendance of the citizens, 
sefore the league meets, will you not try to discover 
some of the problems of the commmunity which should 
be discussed at this first mecting? Then assist the lead- 
ers of the league in working out a program of school 
and community improvement which can he followed 
up during the year. 

If there is not a Community League or citizens asso- 
ciation in your school, September is a splendid month 
to get these citizens together, organize them and start 
them to work. Let them know at once that you are 
there to cooperate with them and that you are expecting 
their cooperation with you in order that the children 
of the community may reap the full results of the work 
for the year 1927-1928. In the meantime, send to our 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Director 


office for a copy of the bulletin on the Community 
League which will give you full direction on how to 
organize. We are saying this, of course, with the as- 
sumption that every teacher is really going to try to 
secure the cooperation of the citizens and make the 
very best of the opportunity presented with the closest 
cooperation during the year. 





Every teacher well knows that boys and girls are in- 
terested in many things. The happier and more con- 
structive their school life can be made the more inter- 
est the pupils take in the school. One of the very best 
ways to help these boys and girls to participate in the 
fullest measure in all their extra-curricular activities is 
through a Junior Community League. If there was a 
Junior League in your school last year be sure to find 
out who the officers are, have a meeting with them and 
plan for the first meeting of the league to be held im- 
mediately after the opening of school. At that time 
you will want to plan for active cooperation with the 
students in every phase of the school work. Help them 
to begin to get hold of the problems at once and make 
them feel that they are going to share with you in the 
operation of the school during the year. 

If there was no Junior League at your school last 
year, will you not plan to organize one at once? Drop 
us a postal card asking for the new Junior Community 
League Handbook, which is just off the press and which 
is the finest bulletin we have ever got out on the 
Junior League work. It will tell you exactly what other 
Junior Leagues are doing and will give you full and 
complete suggestions on how to organize the league 
and how to develop the work. 





In the September issue of the Community League 
News we are giving some splendid information and 
suggestions from the State Department of Education 
and from superintendents and teachers over the State. 
We have endeavored to put a copy of this paper in the 
hands of the principal of every school where we could 
secure the name and address from the superintendent. 
If you do not secure a copy and will write us we will be 
glad to mail you one so long as our supply holds out. 
You will find some very interesting things in this issue. 





The teachers of the State have rendered such efficient 
and constructive service during the years past in build- 
ing up the work of the Co-Operative Education Asso- 
ciation that we have issued a little leaflet in expression 
of appreciation for this cooperation for our teacher 
friends. This leaflet tells something of the history of 
this cooperation and gives some suggestions to teachers 
with reference to further cooperation. We are endeav- 
oring to get this into the hands of just as many teach- 
ers as possible. If you have not received a copy and 
will let us hear from you we will be glad to mail one 
at once. 
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Some Representative Statements from the Programs of the 


N. E. A. Meeting at Seattle 


The Superintendent and the Teacher 


J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco, California 


The service of the schools in educating children is so 


extended and complex that a division of labor is neces- 
sary. This division is not of purpose but of function 
since the education of the child is alike the objective of 
the teacher and of the superintendent 

The extent and complexity of the program of educa- 
tion necessitated a general manager and_ supervisor. 
The teacher in the midst of the complexities of the 
educational program needed a helper and an advocate, 
the board of school trustees faced with the great and 
technical problems of managing so extended and com- 
plex a system needed a technically trained executive 
therefore the 


officer. ‘The school superintendent was 


resultant of forces both from within and from with- 
out the school. 
Education concerns itself with the individual and 


society; the teacher's activity is directed chiefly toward 


the individual, the child. The superintendent’s activity 


is more definitely directed toward society through the 


board of education. ‘The superintendent is the advocate 


of the teacher to the board of education and to the 


The 


superintendent to the child and his parents. 


general public. teacher is the advocate of the 
The teacher 
and the superintendent are mutually dependent, what 
helps one helps the other, what harms one harms the 
other. 

The teacher is the irreducible minimum without which 
other elements of education are impotent, the course of 
study is dead, supervisors are of no effect and the 
material means supplied by the principal, superintendent 
and board of education are but so much fuel powerless 
to release its energy. 

The service of the teacher is more than forty cen- 
turies old, while that of the school superintendent is 
scarcely one. In this short period the superintendent 
has climbed a rugged, tortuous way, often misunder- 
stood, opposed, frequently overthrown and yet return- 
ing to the struggle until he has climbed out of the fog 
of inadequate education and training, out of the con- 
fusion of political and personal bases of action and into 
the clear light of a profession and into a position of 
great power. This achievement has made him enemies, 
both within 


minded, more-pay-and-less-work and backward looking 


and without the school. The political 


teacher, the selfish politician, and propagandist are the 
I hold no brief for 
the incompetent superintendent but for the good super- 


enemies of the good superintendent. 


intendent proper security in tenure must be provided. 
In securing tenure the teacher has show the way for 
the superintendent to follow. 


Assisting Teachers in Service to Do Their Part 
in the School Health Program 


PAULINE Brooks WILLIAMSON, School Health Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York 


The classroom teacher holds a strategic position in 
the modern school health program. 

The classroom teacher is in a position to inspire her 
pupils with an appreciation of what health means, to 
guide them in securing needed information, and to in- 
fluence them in applying these principles in their own 
lives. In doing this, she needs sympathetic cooperation 
of parents, and has a right to expect skilful guidance 
from educational and health officials and provision of 
modern equipment as well as healthful environment for 
herself and pupils. The teacher is asking for definite, 


concrete suggestions for solving problems that arise 


daily. She does not want a program imposed on her 
from without but material that appeals to her imagina- 
tion and stimulates thought. 

Neither health nor educational authorities are pre- 
pared to answer all the questions teachers are asking, 
but we are aware of the need for further knowledge. 
Research groups are endeavoring to ascertain the rela- 
tive importance of certain scientific facts and the rela- 
tive value of various pedagogical methods as well as 
of environmental factors. 

Rapid progress is being made but more assistance 1s 
needed. ‘The successful teacher cares about the welfare 
of her pupils and is demanding more help in developing 
the personality of the child as a whole, all phases— 
physical, mental, moral-social, and spiritual. 

The health of the children of today and of future 
generations depends to a great extent upon the aid we 
give the classroom teacher now. 


Review of Educational Progress in the High 
Schools During the Past Year 


J. I. Gites, State Department of Education, Wisconsin 

The phenomenal growth of pubtic high schools in the 
United States.for the past decade both as to enrolment 
and housing facilities has continued unabated during 
the past year. 

Leaders of educational thought in this country have 
been especially active during this year in formulating 
educational theory. Several volumes have appeared 
treating of the philosophy underlying curriculum con- 
effort has 
har- 
monize the divergent views on this subject that have 
A basis has 
evidently been laid for uniting the efforts of our lead- 


ing educational thinkers toward a common understand- 


struction and teaching method. A _ decided 


been made in one national committee report to 


been so pronounced for several years. 


ing of what education means for civilization. 
While theory is being clarified the actual work of 
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revising the high school curriculum has proceeded also. 
A committee of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools reports the work of sev- 
eral years in an attempt to state clearly the ultimate and 
immediate objectives, not only of the high school curric- 
ulum as a whole but also of each subject separately. 

Methods of instruction in the high school which have 
successfully resisted change for so long in the past have 
at last yielded to educational theory and to practical 
demonstration in the elementary grades of improved 
teaching procedures. In several states systematic pro- 
grams of supervision have been carried out through the 
State Departments of Education, and local teaching 
staffs under the leadership of the high school principal 
have given their best energy to professional study for 
the improvement of instruction. 

Measurement of pupil achievement which has also 
lagged in the high school has, during the past year, 
made notable progress. Several new standardized tests 
in high school subjects have been published under the 
editorship of a well-trained and experienced test-maker. 
Research on high school problems has also made several 
notable contributions during the year. 

Perhaps the most spectacular event of the year in the 
high school field was the adoption by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of a 
resolution providing for college entrance on the basis 
of eleven or twelve high school units. This action is 
intended to free the development of the junior high 
school from college domination. 


The Teacher and the Legislature 
J. Herpert Keviey, Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, Harrisburg 


The teacher has as much rigit to lobby in the legis- 
lature as a doctor, a lawyer, or an engineer; also a 
teachers’ organization has as much right to maintain its 
committces in the State capital during the legislative 
session as has the State Chamber of Commerce, the 
League of Women Voters, the State Federation of 
Labor or the State Grange. 

It does not follow, however, that having the right, it 
is expedient for a teacher or a teachers’ organization to 
exercise that right at all times; but there are times and 
occasions when it is imperative that the right should 
be exercised. 

Teachers’ organizations as a whole are altruistic in 
their purposes but to date the positive achievements of 
far too many of them consist of tax measures, salary 
schedules, tenure acts, and retirement systems. These 
results, in the public mind, savor of advancing the in- 
terests of teachers rather than of promoting the educa- 
tion of the child. 

These good objectives could have been attained with 
less public criticism had teachers emphasized higher 
qualifications for themselves, teaching efficiency during 
their active service, and retirement allowances as de- 
ferred salaries. They should focus their attention on 
constructive work, such as right procedures by the 


Federal government in educational matters, by State 
and local boards of education and by State department 
staffs; and equitable distribution of public funds to 
give every child a square deal. 

By promoting the general educational welfare, by 
fostering professional zeal, and by advancing educa- 
tional standards, teachers will win the respect and good 
will of the tax-paying public who, in turn, will gladly, 
through their representatives in the legislature, enact the 
provisions which will make them comfortable in their 
work. Salaries, tenure, and retirement allowances will 
come as a by-product of qualifications, efficiency, and 
professional spirit. If we aim at the former, we make 
recognition of the latter tardy and reluctant. If we aim 
at the latter, we enlist the active cooperation of the 
legislator and taxpayer who cheerfully grant the former 
as means of sccuring the latter. 


What Can Be Done to Make America a 
Land of Clear Speakers? 


Epna Cortret, Corrective Speech Department, 
San Francisco, California 


San Francisco teachers have developed a procedure 
for correcting speech defects that develops poise and 
clear, ringing speech. 

Two main causes are responsible for the lack of 
perfection in the speech of well educated people. The 
first is lack of poise, that subtle combination of calm- 
ness and confidence, self reliance and courage, steadi- 
ness and ease. Lack of poise seems to be due to a 
multitude of fears. How can the classroom teacher 
overcome these fears? We have tried a simple “still- 
ness” exercise. The children sit in an easy, relaxed 
position, feeling that every muscle is perfectly loose, 
for one cannot be afraid and relaxed at the same time. 
Next we concentrate on some lovely, calm, quiet place 
for fifteen seconds or more. ‘The children like it; they 
say it makes them feel good—gives them an easy, rested 
feeling. We add to this an occasional lesson in visualiz- 
ing: each child sees himself in some coming situation, 
and not only sees his audience as pleased and interested 
but himself as calm, poised, and receiving the applause 
of his group. ‘These exercises in poise take but one 
minute a day and have brought remarkable results. 

But what is the cause of indistinct, sloppy speech? 
We must acquire the habit of opening the mouth with- 
out conscious thought, using the lips and tongue quickly 
and correctly; we must speak without thinking about 
the mechanical action just as we do in walking and 
writing; therefore, we have been giving a short, snappy 
drill in mouth gymnastics every day. In connection 
with these exercises and for the correction of various 
substitutions, as “d” or “t” for “th,” “n” for “ng,” and 
for other careless endings, we have been using what we 
call “Speech Games.” Teachers have patiently cor- 
rected these mistakes for years, but since the attention 
due to the correcting brought some pleasurable sensa- 
tion, the pupils would all rather be corrected than 
ignored. The game consists in a leader asking ques- 
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tions which are answered by the rest of the pupils; but 
the answers to count must be in correct speech; if the 
answer is correct the pupil becomes the leader and the 
These games have for their subject 


process is repeated. 
We ignore 


anything in which the group is interested. 
the incorrect and attach the pleasurable sensation to the 
correct performance. We might call this game work 
an entering wedge to carry us to the goal of “good 
speech all the time,” for it has certainly stimulated the 
hearing of both pupils and teachers, and is raising the 
standards. 

This entire program for speech improvement takes 
but five minutes a day: one minute for the stillness 
exercise, one for mouth gymnastics and three for the 
speech game. And when we consider good speech as 
a business asset alone, it is certainly worth while. 


Significant Trends in Home Economics 
Education 


ApELAIDE S. Baytor, Home Economics Education 
Service, Federal Board for Vocational [:ducation, 


Washington, D. C. 


Certain trends in Home Economics Education must 
constantly be taken into account if instruction in this 
field is to function in a satisfactory ratio to its possi- 
bilities and is to make a contribution to local and 
national life that will measure up to the expectations 
of its founders. 

Among these trends the 
recorded as significant because of their far-reaching 
influence on the entire program: 

Emphasis of the synthetic method of approach.—To- 
day the entire life of the home is used as a basis for 
home economics instruction. The tendency to isolate the 
various responsibilities of the home maker and teach 
them one by one has been superceded by that of stress- 
ing their interrelationships in the maintenance of the 
entire home and family life. 

The utilization of the contributions of the laymen to 
the program of home economics education—Home 
economics teachers are no longer satisfied to outline 
theoretical courses of study or to develop programs of 
instruction from the angle of the school alone, but are 
seeking advice from the lay people as to what should 
constitute a functioning home economics program and 
what are the responsibilities of the home maker and 
the family group for which special training is needed 
that the school can most effectively supply. 

The general acceptance of social adjustment as the 
major objective for home economics education —The 
successful teacher of home economics is attempting to 
develop her program of instruction on the basis of 
local conditions and thus to increase the efficiency of 
home life in the local communities. When conditions 
are not understood and courses of study are set up on 
a theoretical basis unattainable ideals are fixed in the 
minds of the girls and dissatisfaction created with their 
present environment. The home economics teacher is ac- 


following may well be 


cepting as her responsibility the gaining of information 
on what is good in the home and community life and 
stressing that in her instruction, as well as discovering 
and attempting to improve the things that can be bet- 
tered in the community. 

The increasing availability of organized home econo- 
mics instruction for those not enroled in the full time 
schools.—The public schools are awakening to their re- 
sponsibility for mecting the educational needs of adults 
and the youth who have dropped out of full time 
schools. The part time and evening school programs 
in home economics have had a prodigious growth in the 
last ten years. 


Geography and Human Progress 


Ernest E. Hotmes, Department of Geography, 
State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 


Human progress has continued down through the 
ages at a rapidly increasing rate as man has better 
understood and made better use of the conditions in 
which he lived. 

Civilization will progress in the future as man better 
understands the conditions which surround him and is 
able to make better use of them. 

Geography, defined as the study and interpretation of 
the relationships existing between environmental con- 
ditions and life, particularly man’s life, touches nearly 
every phase of human progress. 

All questions which involve our relations to other 
powers that like ourselves have patriotic pride and a 
means to defend their honor have a geographical set- 
ting. It is the paramount duty of all citizens who wish 
to see our civilization preserved and advanced, to know 
the peoples about them, their problems, their resources, 
their possibilities and their spirit—in short, the political 
and geographic as well as the historic and economic 
bases of their life. It is in geography that-a knowledge 
of the customs, traditions and characteristics of the 
peoples and races of the world is gained. 

The geography teacher has a tremendous responsi- 
bility in introducing the child to his neighbors in all 
parts of the earth. In geography, the question of what 
knowledge is of most worth, how and when it can be 
most effectively taught to children of varied interests 
and abilities, presents numerous problems the solution 
of which is yet far from being clear. 

If the teacher of geography could only realize that 
modern geography is more than a memory drill of places 
and unrelated facts, that it has to do with a multitude 
of relationships, especially the relation of all life to 
physical environment; if the teacher could only get 
filled with the spirit of modern geography and realize 
the great contribution which it can make to the needs 
of the child, we would awaken to the situation and 
place emphasis upon those principles that will function 
in the lives of our boys and girls and that will prepare 
them for the higher citizenship of today. 
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Art in the High School and Junior College 
Curriculum 


ArTHUR B. CLark, Division of Graphic Arts, 
Stanford University, California 


Every student in this stage of ripe mental powe1 
needs to survey life in the four fundamental fields of 
social organization, science, art, and the utilities of 
learning. 

In art it is not chiefly pictures and statues which he 
needs to study but beauty as it occurs in every-day 
matters as personal poise, gesture and costume, houses 
and their furnishings, city plans and public buildings, 
books and their make-up and such objects of constant 
presence. The student needs to be intensely stimulated 
to recognize the great breadth and importance of this 
art field and to feel its emotional power as one of the 
constant impulses which will attend him through life, 
occupying not merely an occasional place or an idle 
hour but a large and constant one. An inartistic soul 
is as starved as an illiterate one. 

This stimulus is given by appreciative study of art 
products. Effective study will be accompanied by some 
drawing, also by some creative exercises in self ex- 
pression, in design and illustration. While great master- 
pieces of remote times should not be neglected in this 
study, they should no longer occupy the major place. 
The student is inspired to become a force for making 
the space arts function to their full power in his own 
life and time that civilization may be blest thereby. 
This will not be done by merely imparting a wish, he 
must be shown how in one capacity or another he 
may be effective. 

The main elements of the course are a broad survey 
of the field, a sound art philosophy or knowledge of 
what it is, and skill to a limited extent in technical 
power of expression. Perhaps the hardest thing for the 
art teacher to learn is that the soul of art is not imita- 
tion or reproduction of nature, it is rhythmic organiza- 
tion of diverse things into a whole. The artist creates 
a world of his own in making the organization of the 
materials with which he is dealing, whether those ma- 
terials be geometric shapes or color areas which he is 
placing on a surface, or whether volumes and textures 
which he is organizing into a house, an office building 
or a garment. The art organization is a product of 
mental vision, producing a thrilling harmony, in a meas- 
ure elements seem to fit together 
mystical miracle-producing agency. 


remote by some 

Another lesson of the hour is that design unrelated 
to mental purpose is futile. Thus, a costume for 
theatrical use must have harmony of character as well 
as formal rectitude of design; by this power art co- 
ordinates life. 

No other joy in the world equals the joy of creation 
and that of artistic appreciation is scarcely less equal. 

To give the joy of this power to the mature students 


of the United States through the high schools and 
junior colleges is a great and worthy task. 


The Economic and Professional Status of 
Teachers—in the American Rural School 


FLorENcE HALe, State Department of Education, 
Augusta, Maine 


There is an unusually close connection between the 
economic and professional status of the rural teacher. 


Indeed, it can scarcely be said that there is as yet a 
distinct rural teaching profession. This is due almost 
entirely to economic conditions. No line of work can 
become professional that is made up of a constantly 
changing body of workers. The most discouraging 
handicap that rural supervisors and administrators, in 
general, face is the constant turn-over in the personnel 
each year of teachers in rural communities. This is 
largely due to three conditions—the smaller salaries still 
paid, the poorer living conditions and the lesser chance 
for professional recognition and advancement. In those 
places where the salaries have been raised to an even 
level with town and city teachers it is found that the 
“turn-over” is much less, especially if living conditions 
approximate these others in modern conveniences, 
chance for privacy, etc. 


Next to the economic need in order to professionalize 
rural education is the necessity to build up constantly a 
different point of view. Even yet the majority of teach- 
ers look upon the rural schools only as stepping stones 
and think of promotion only in terms of getting into a 
so-called “graded system.” This point of view in any 
department destroys professional spirit. The greatest 
chance for any line of education to become solidly pro- 
fessional is when teachers can select the type of teach- 
ing they love and are fitted for and find their “promo- 
tion” as to salary and honor right there in that work 
without having to transfer to some other so-called 
“higher” type of educational position for promotion. 


The economic situation is improving but there must 
be constant effort to better it. The purely professional 
side of rural teaching is beginning to show a gratifying 
improvement. This is due to the fact that already 
recognition is being given to it as a distinct profession 
in itself and avenues of professional advancement are 
opening up within its own confines. Such movements 
as the Rural Helping Teacher plan in New Jersey, 
originated by the late Calvin Kendall, and the School 
for Rural Leaders at Castine in Maine, originated by 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, have done much to develop 
a rural teaching profession. The work done by the 
late Macy Campbell of Cedar Falls, Towa, and by 
Mabel Carney of Teachers’ College, New York, to estab- 
lish rural departments of education in teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools has been another marked contribu- 
tion. 
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A WORKABLE COUNTY-WIDE TEXT- 
BOOK DISTRIBUTION 


By J. Mitton Snue. Division Superintendent, Accomac 


One of the constantly irritating problems which the 
public schools of Virginia have had to face has been 
the delay in getting the textbooks in the hands of the 
pupils immediately after the opening of the school ses- 
Certainly this was the case when the textbooks 


sion. 
were handled by distributing agents scattered at dif- 
ferent points throughout the county. A very marked 


improvement has taken place in those counties where 
there is one distributing point, all textbooks being sent 
from this point to the different schools of the county. 
This has been the case with Accomac county, a rather 
large county, the distance from the 
and some of the schools being as much as twenty five 


distributing point 


miles. The plan that is entirely satisfactory and work- 
able follows: 

During the session of 1924-25 there had been eight 
local distributing agents who were to supply the text- 
books to the children as they or their parents came to 
get them. The county school board decided to do away 
with these local agents textbooks 
from one central point, the distribtuion being placed 
under the control of the division superintendent and 
the clerk of the county school board. All textbooks 
are now received from the publishers at this point and 
are distributed from this point. 


and to handle all 


On the morning of the opening of school, which is 
always a Thursday morning, an individual textbook list 
is given to each child, the teacher having already in- 
dicated by check the texts needed, the price of each 
text and the total amount of money needed to pay for 
the textbooks. This list is taken honte by each child 
at the close of the school day session and shown to 
the parent. 
school, the child returns the checked list of textbooks 
along with the money required to pay for the books. 
These lists are collected by the teacher with the money. 
The teacher then makes one complete list of all of the 
textbook needs of her pupils. This list, with the neces- 
sary money, is taken to the principal during the morn- 
ing session of school. This method is followed from 
the two-room school to the high school having a large 
The principal then makes one list 


On Friday morning, the second day of 


number of teachers. 
containing the textbook needs of the entire school. 
During the afternoon of during Saturday, 
the principal brings this list with the necessary money 
to make the payment for all textbooks to the distribut- 
ing point. Extreme care must be taken by both teacher 
and principal to see that there is a check between the 
price of textbooks and the money in hand. The prin- 
cipal takes the books back to the school. Some prin- 
cipals have to use trucks to haul the books. On Mon- 
day morning the distribution of these textbooks takes 
place, first from the principal to each teacher whose 
list the principal holds, and then from the teacher to 
each child whose individual list the teacher holds. By 
ten-thirty on the third day of school, each child in the 


Friday or 


whole school has the required textbooks and the school 
proceeds without further delay. 

There are a few cases where the parent fails to send 
the money along with the list on the second day of 
school. If such failure does happen, the teacher or 
principal either collects postage or the books are sent 
C. O. D. to the parent or teacher. 
business done for either the teacher or parent. 
a system wherein the gross sales are 


There is no credit 
This 
plan works in 
$12,000. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION TO PRINCIPALS 


Principal Barnhart sent the following suggestive in- 


formation to his patrons. 
Meadowview, Va., March 1, 1927. 
To Our Patrons: 

In October, 1925, we sent out a letter stating that the 
repeaters cost $3,759.47 in 1924-25. We suggested that 
regular attendance would decrease retardation and it 
has. In three years the attendance has increased from 
85.4 per cent to 93.2 per cent. The latter is for the 
first half of the present year. Repeaters this year will 
cost $1,946.69. This is 16 per cent of the cost of the 
entire school. Such costs have been lowered as shown 
in the following figure: 


1924-25— 
35.7% 

1925-26— 
26.5% 

1926-27 
10.4% 























had 
Now 
there are 65 pupils who have not missed a day for the 
Do you not think this 
will lower retardation costs for next year? 


Has better attendance helped? Last year we 


13 children who did not miss a day from school. 
first half of the present year. 


There is another side to this question. Three years 
ago we had 103 children who were repeating a grade. 
They had been branded as “failures.” Did such brand- 
ing help them to try, or did it cause them to lose heart? 
Did it tell them that they were irferior to their class- 
mates? What difference did it make to society? What 
did you care? The chart below shows how repeaters 
have decreased. 

















1924-25— 103 pupils. 

30.8% | 
1925-26 94 pupils. 

26.5% 
1926-27— 53 pupils. 

16.0% 








In order to help the children, we started a mid-year 
promotion program last year. As a result we have 
22 pupils who should finish the seventh grade by the 


middle of next year. This saves half of one year for 








bet 
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them. We have two other groups saving time like this. 
You may be interested to know that it costs $36.73 per 
pupil this year. 

Had you thought about the many more advantages 
your children have in the consolidated school here than 
they had five years ago? On the enclosed sheet you 
will find a list of these advantages of consolidation. 
Even more could be added to the list. Your splendid 
spirit of cooperation in the past has been very helpful 
and we appreciate your loyalty. If you do not under- 
stand why we do certain things we should be glad if 
you would come over so that we may discuss the ques- 
tion with you. You are always welcome at your school. 
With good wishes I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Nat G. Barnuart, Principal. 


Advantages of Consolidation at Meadowview 
School 

SO AtG see et 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 

Setter attendance.. 85.4% 90.8% 89.3% 93.2% 

More promotions.... 48.8% 66.6% i 


Less per cent cost on 


teaching repeaters . 35.7% 26.5% 10.45% 
Fewer pupils per 
teacher ................ W9 37.6 31.8 30.0 


‘leachers have more 

dasa 3.9yrs. 5.7 yrs. 8.09 yrs. 7.09 yrs. 

Better building and more up-to-date equipment. 

An increase in the school term from 8.1 months to 
9 months. (The average for Virginia was 8.05 
months last year.) 

The pupils receive more individual instruction, for the 


experience 


teacher has fewer grades and fewer children in the 
room. 
[t brought into the school more helpful supervision of 
classroom teaching and better administration. 
It has made supervised study in the classroom possible. 
It has made measurement of pupil progress and instruc- 
tion a reality for comparative and diagnostic purposes. 
[It makes playground supervision possible, which helps 
to train the children in better discipline. 


MRS. IDA SHARP COX 


On May 30, 1927, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the faculty of the Crewe public 
school : 

Whereas, it is the concensus of this body that with 
the death of Mrs. Ida Sharp Cox a valuable assistant 
in the work of our school and a rare and courageous 
friend has passed, an instructor, sympathetic and 
thorough, keenly sensible of duty and its dependent 
obligations, and 

Whereas, Mrs. Cox has been identified with the 
Crewe school for so many years that her loss is deeply 
felt by the pupils, patrons, faculty and principal, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of Nottoway county school board and that a 


copy be sent to the Nottoway Record, to the Virginia 
Journal of Education, and to the family. 
Committee 
Mrs. R. C. Faris 
Mrs. Essie E. ROBERTSON 
Mrs. SusiE PooteE CoNANT 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Of the Section for Classical Teachers, Annual 
Meeting of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, at Richmond, Thanksgiving Week, 
1927. 


Words of Welcome 


Miss Louise P. Weisiger, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, Va. 
Women of the Caesars 
Miss Mary JT. Perkins, Petersburg High School, 
Petersburg, Va. 
Sooks I Have Found Helpful in Teaching High School 
Latin 
Miss Sallie S. Lovelace, Jefferson High School, 
Roanoke, Va. 
Needs in the ‘leaching of High School Latin as 
Revealed in College Work 
Dr. E. Marion Smith, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 
Round Table: Teaching Devices for the Slow Pupil 
(Names of the leaders to be published later) 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer and Election of Officers 
Latin Exhibit ia a room of the John Marshall High 
School 
Some Remarks on Horace 
Professor Tenney Frank, Johns Hopkins University, 
Saltimore, Md. 


STATE ASSOCIATION EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNALS 


“The development of State and national education 
associations in the last five years has been nothing short 
of phenomenal,” said Edgar G. ‘Doudna, Secretary, 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, Madison, Wisconsin, 
in a speech before the National Organization of Secre- 
taries of State Education Associations at Seattle. 

“Thirty eight states,’ he continued, “have an As- 
sociation magazine going to each member. They have 
supplanted or absorbed most of the privately owned 
journals upon which teachers formerly depended. As 
the secretary of the Association is usually the editor 
very naturally the magazine becomes more or less a 
house organ. As the Associations become stabilized and 
as teachers develop a professional consciousness there 
will be less need of Association stimulation and the 
magazines will become more professional in content. 

“The next step in Association journalism is clearly 
that of developing and interpreting broad educational 
policies that will modify school practices in the various 
states. There will be closer cooperation among the 
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state journals, greater uniformity of ideals but not 
standardization of practice, a wider view and a clearer 
vision of the possibilities of education in a democracy. 
The state journals will be more readable, useful, in- 


fluential. They will rank in make-up and content with 


the best periodicals in any professionat field. They will 
become the most powerful agency in the development of 
Their 
tunity tremendous, their 
their faith will be strong, their energy 


education. burden will be heavy, their oppor- 


responsibility enormous, but 
increasingly ef- 


ficient, and their power greatly increased.” 


RAPID PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 


One hundred and eighty nine trade and industrial 
classes enroling a total of 5,800 students were in opera- 
tion in Virginia last year. 
classes and 1,965 students over the previous year. Of the 
number of students taking trade work 724 were workers 


This is an increase of 48 


from their 
work to continue their general education in part-time 


in industries and stores who were relieved 


foremen and other industrial execu- 
management 


classes; 779 were 


who attended classes on industrial 


and personnel problems; 101 were teachers taking pro- 


tives 


fessional improvement courses, and the remainder were 
workers in industries or prospective workers who at- 
tended night classes or day trade courses to learn the 
technical details and trade skill of their respective voca- 
tions. These numbers do not include the thousands of 
adults who attended night school classes not coming 
under the Virginia State Plan for Vocational Education. 

Classes were in session for instruction in 32 different 
trades or vocations, including foremanship, retail sell- 
ing, plumbing, bricklaying, plastering, machine design, 
mill work, architectural 
drafting, loom fixing, coal mining, silk mill operation, 
automobile house 
wiring, armature winding, tailoring, printing, weaving, 
shipbuilding, pattern making, shoe cutting, show card 


carpentry, and mechanical 


mechanics, machine shop practice, 


writing, radio operation, printing press operation, 


nursing, domestic service, to- 
the drawing, 
trades 


spinning, dress making, 


gether with classes for instruction in 


mathematics and science of several of these 


and vocatior Ss. 


Educational News and Comments 


Cutture differs from knowledge 
dbpi.ngs differ from iron ore. The good teacher sees 
that through the recitation knowledge is converted into 
faculty, facility, habit, opinion and culture. 
is the raw material without which these so-called higher 
things cannot come.—Livingston C. Lord. 


as truly as watch 


Knowledge 


<> 


THE next annual meeting of the National Education 
Association will be held in Minneapolis the first week 
in July, 1928. 

<> 

Every teacher in Virginia who has not yet contributed 
to the Preventorium Fund should be ready with her 
$4.00 when she attends her institute this fall. 


<> 


Miss CorneEtia S. Apair, of Richmond, was elected 
president of the National 
Seattle. It was an inspiring sight. 
states was called, delegate 
seconded Miss Adair’s nomination, many of them saying 
“Let’s make it unanimous.” We wonder whether the 
great mass of Virginia teachers appreciate the fact that 
one of their fellows, a classroom teacher, has been given 
such high honor. 


Association at 
When the roll of 


delegate 


Education 


after arose and 


Seattle is a fine convention city. She was arrayed in 
genuine convention attire and her manners were most 
gracious and pleasing. The reception given to the of- 
ficers and delegates of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Seattle by the Richmond teachers was one of 
the most delightful social occasions during the con- 


vention week. 


THE next annual convention of the Virginia Educa- 
held in the city of Richmond 
in November, Thanksgiving week. 


tion Association will be 
The executive secre- 
tary has alreday received copies of some of the section 
programs. 
<> 
PRESIDENT J. J. Ketty and the executive committee 
have about completed the programs for the general ses- 
sions at the next annual meeting of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, 
<> 
A Vircinta lady, who now resides in Seattle, brought 
fresh flowers in abundance each morning to Virginia 
The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions from the towns contiguous to Seattle shipped two 
carloads of flowers and distributed them among the 


headquarters in Seattle. 


delegates. 
<> 
THE iron puddler says, “I am a part of all the steel 
By the 


same token the farmer can say he is a part of every 


buildings, bridges and railroads in the world.” 


human being because he feeds the world. 
> 

R. W. House, of 
dropped in the office recently and talked over plans for 
the next meeting of District D. Mr. House was elected 
vice president of District D at its last meeting and will 
1928. 

<> 


Prospect, Prince Edward county, 


take office January 1, 


The forty or more Virginia teachers who made the 
trip across the continent through Canada to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Education Association 
in July, we venture to say, are wiser and prouder of 
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their profession and they will teach with greater en- 
thusiasm and confidence than ever before. 


<> 


Miss Cornetia S, Apair, president of the National 
Education Association, Dr. John L. Manahan, dean of 
the Department of Education at the L siversity of Vir- 
ginia, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, preside:t of the College 
of William and Mary, and two or three Richmond 
teachers were the Virginia representatives attending the 
meeting of the Federation of International Education 


Associations at Toronto, Canada, the first week in 
August. 
<> 
JosE:i:*° H. SAUNDERS, superintendent of schools oi 


Newport News, was elected a member of the National 
Council of Education by the board of directors at their 
meeting in Seattle. 

< 


THE Virginia school men attended the 
summer session at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity: Fred M. Alexander, principal of the high school, 
Newport News; W. R. Bowers and F. B. Fitzpatrick of 
the faculty of the State Teachers College at East Rad- 
ford; J. Walton Hall, division superintendent of Han- 


over county. 


f< lowing 


<> 


Dr. D. R. 
Woman’s College, made the summer commencement ad- 
dress at the State Teachers College at Harrisonburg 
Friday evening, August 26. On that occasion ten young 
ladies received the degree of Bachelor of Science and 
twenty eight received the normal professional diploma. 


<> 


ANDERSON, president of Randolph-Macon 


THE following names have been added to the State 
Teachers College faculty at Harrisonburg for the com- 
ing session: F. C. Mabee, Ph. D., head of the depart- 
ment of physical science; John W. Sawhill, M. A., head 
of the department of Latin and assistant in English; 
Miss Emily Goodett, M. A., critic teacher and director 
of the training school; Miss Virginia Rath, A. M., 
instructor in health education department; Miss Helen 
Marbut, M. A., instructor in health education depart- 
ment; Miss Alima Aiken, head of the department of 
art; Mrs. Dorothy S. Garber, B. S., alumnae secre- 
tary; Mrs. Harriet F. Pease, teacher of violin and in- 
structor of music in the public schools of Harrison- 
burg; Miss Alice Fowler, A. B., critic teacher; Miss 
Elva Kirkpatrick, assistant dietician. 

<> 


PresIpENT A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., of the Fredericks- 
burg State Teachers College, was one of eight alumni 
of the University of Virginia initiated into Phi Beta 
Kappa at the University, June 13. 

<> 


L. D. Crow, M. A., professor of secondary education, 
and Miss Eileen Kramer, M. A., professor of elemen- 


tary education, both of the State Teachers College at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, received their doctor’s degree 
from New York University in June. 


<> 


WarrEN A. Roe of Newark, New Jersey, ‘said at 
Seattle: Children live day by day. They are not born 
to suit school terms. They do not cease growth in 
June or begin in September. Much that we know of 
child development both physical and mental mocks our 
stated calendar terms and challenges our grades and 
classes. As schools pass from irrational to rational 
living conditions, we shall destroy much of this rigid 
administrative machinery we have created and replace it 
by flexible regrading and reclassifying procedures that 
will bring our regimented regroupings into some sane 
relationships to our knowledge of individual differences. 
This the all-year schools of Nashville and Newark are 
now doing and in their pioneering they are pointing the 
pathway that the schools of America will eventually 
seek to follow. 

<> 


ANNA D. HALBERG of 
Seattle: The greatest asset that the supervisor has in 
taking charge of a group of teachers whose happiness 
and growth she desires is the potential qualities for 
unusual outgrowth that each individual teacher may 
The most important group each year is the 
in-coming group with its ideals, its vision, and its youth. 
The supervisor who can see the varied abilities in her 
teachers and promote professional growth along those 
lines is eventually going to do the most work for chil- 
dren. When we can have enough supervisors of general 
instruction so that they will know the teachers and their 
specific abilities, in addition to sending them all available 
materials from the office, we will be able to make better 
use of our special supervisors who can be called in fre- 
quently for consultation in rendering assistance which 
will stimulate, release, and promote the teacher’s creative 
ability. Continual growth, professional or otherwise, 
comes only from satisfaction in accomplishment that 
is really desired. 


Towson, Maryland, said at 


possess. 


<> 


TEACH for the sake of the child and not for the sake 
of a theory of education. 


<> 


HtMAN rights are more important and sacred than 
material rights. 
<> 


fHe July number of the Researcher, a quarterly 
magazine of History and Genealogy, edited by Dr. 
Robert Armistead Stewart and published in Richmond, 
contains a story of Pocahontas published in London in 
1819. In this story claim is made that Pocahontas de- 
scended on her mother’s side from a celebrated South 
American, Lautaro. 
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Dr. WitttaAm A. WeEtZzeEL, principal of the Senior 
High School of Trenton, New Jersey, gave one of the 
main addresses at the conference on Secondary Educa- 
tion at the University of Virginia, August 17, his sub- 
ject being School Efficiency. It was a very clear and 
illuminating discussion of the major problems concern- 
ing high school administration and instruction. To 
him the major duties of a principal center around the 
possibilities of children and the course of study. He 
exhibited 
on Pupil and Teacher Efficiency 


<> 


some interesting charts used in his school 


State Depart- 
outline 


IN this issue of the Journal under the 


ment of Education material will be found an 
and program of the new plan for promoting the work 
of physical and health education in the schools of the 
State. 


needs of such a program in the schools by Eliot V. 


This plan is the result of a careful study of the 


Graves, State supervisor of physical and health educa- 
tion. The program was recently authorized by action 


of the State Board of Education. 


<> 

RicHArD V. OULAHAN, in presenting scroll by National 
Press Club, June 11, 1927, to Charles A. Lindbergh, 
said: The press should be proud then if in telling the 
story of this later phase in the career of an American 
boy it brought to the peoples of the world a new reali- 
zation that clean living, clean thinking, fair play and 
sportsmanship, modesty of speech and manner, faith in 
a mother’s prayers, have a front-page news value in- 
triguing the imagination and inciting emulation, and are 
still potent as fundamentals of success. 

> 

DEPARTMENTS of agriculture have been established in 
the following high schools in the State and courses 
in agriculture will be given in these schools beginning 
in September for the first time: Stanardsville, Greene 
county ; Smyth Front Royal, 
Warren county; Hillsville, Carroll county; Spring Gar- 
den, Pittsylvania county; Pamplin, Appomattox county ; 
Rich Valley, Smyth 


Sugar Grove, county ; 


Pennington Gap, Lee 


county. 


county ; 


<> 
The following new assignments among teachers of 
agriculture in the State have been announced by Mr. 
W. S. Newman, supervisor of agricultural teaching in 
the State Department of Education: 
O. J. Zeigler, Mt. Jackson High School, Shenandoah 
county ; 
J. A. Brown, Rich Valley High School, Smyth county ; 
L. C. Carpenter, Pennington Gap, Lee county; 
D. L. Godwin, Carson; 
C. TD. Griffin, Nassawadox, Northampron county; 
R. D. Nelson will divide his time between Sunnyside 
and McKenny schools in Dinwiddie county ; 
C. J. Sedidy, Edmund Pendleton, Caroline county ; 
B. M. Arrington, Glade Spring, Washington county ; 
L. Y. Fields, Elk Creek, Grayson county; 
John C. Moore will divide his time between Wythe- 
ville and Max Meadows schools, Wythe county. 


Recently a questionnaire was sent to 2,336 farmers 
and bank officials scattered through sixty-five counties 
in the State inquiring as to the influence of agricultural 
teaching. The following interesting and significant tabu- 


lation was made from the replies: 


Replies Yes No 
Increasing their bank accounts.... 175 168 8 
Causing better methods of farm- 
ing . 210 209 l 
Increasing Quality of products.... 199 193 1] 
Improving livestock .. 199 196 3 
Improving crops .. 201 197 + 
Settering living conditions .... 185 183 2 
Increasing interest in education.... 204 199 5 
Causing farm boys to enter 
S| ee ne ee eee 185 178 7 
Keeping boys in school longer.... 192 186 6 
Causing boys to take interest in 
farming . . 206 (1 5 
Causing farmers to cooperate 176 172 4 
Causing farmers to do such 
things as prune, spray, use bet- 
ter seed, fertilizer, etc., cull 
chickens, and other improved 
practices 204 202 2 
Total 2,336 2 288 4% 
> 


Tue midnight ride of Paul Revere covered a distance 
The whole night ride of Jack Jouett cov- 
There is no poem cele- 


of ten miles. 
ered a distance of fifty miles. 
brating the latter’s famous ride during the Revolution- 
ary War which saved from capture Thomas Jefferson 
and the members of the Legislature in session at Char- 
lottesville. The only recognition of Jack Jouett’s ride 
is a marker on the site of the old Swan Tavern at 
Charlottesville, which reads as follows: 
Site of Old Swan 
where lived and died Jack Jouett, 


Tavern 


whose heroic ride saved 

Mr. Jefferson, the Governor, 

and the Virginia Assembly 

from capture by Tarleton 

June, 1781. 
Erected by the Monticello branch 
of the Association for 
the Preservation of Virginia Antiquitics. 
<> 


CALIFORNIA teachers, about one hundred and _ fifty, 
leaving San Francisco on June 25, will travel 15,000 
miles in the United States and Canada, and receive 
scholastic credit therefor. 

> 

THE Fair of the Iron Horse—an indoor-and-outdoor 
exhibition and pageant of transportation, a distinctively 
new and unique educational project for both old and 
young, the like of which never before has been attempt- 
ed—will be the crowning feature of the celebration of 
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the one-hundredth anniversary of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad at Baltimore from September 24 to Oc- 
tober 8, 1927. On a thousand-acre tract the oldest 
station in America will be reproduced, a 
grandstand 800 feet long erected, an old-time tavern 


railroad 


and eating-house put up, a Hall of Transportation 502 
feet long constructed, a motion-picture house and other 
necessary buildings provided. There will be room to 
accommodate more than 50,000 visitors and parking 
space for 3,000 automobiles. 


Book Reviews 


(oop READING, by John M. Manley and others. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


This series is published in five volumes as follows: 
Primer, First Reader, Second Reader, Third Reader 
and Fourth Reader. 

The principle followed in selecting the content for 
these readers is that of appealing to the child’s daily 
interests and activities. The Primer has to do with the 
home and play life of the child at the beginning of 
school age. The material of the other readers is gradu- 
ated into the expanding life interests of the child as he 
goes through the grades. 

The volumes carry unusual attractive covers and the 
pages are profuse with appealing illustrations. The 
publishers say the pictures and the type size and line 
length conform to the results of long scientific research 
by educational experts. One of the most interesting 
features of the volumes is the placing of the suggestions 
and helps to teachers in the back of each. This is an 
interesting series of readers and no doubt will be se- 
lected for use in many schools to gladden the hearts 
of children. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES, 
by Robert Lee Morton. Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany. 354 pages. 

What grade teacher does not urgently feel the need 
at times of specific information as to procedure and 
help in teaching arithmetic? We are so often told that 
arithmetic is the poorest taught subject in the elemen- 
tary Here is a whole volume of 354 pages 
devoted exclusively to the specific methods of teaching 
this subject. It begins with the first processes in arith- 
metic knowledge and practices and proceeds in natural 
and orderly steps with guides and suggestions through 
all the fundamental processes including fractions, per- 
centage, interest and computing areas. This book will 
go with those companion volumes that are found on the 
schoolroom desk of any good and wide-awake grade 
teacher in the land. 


schools. 


RurAL ORGANIZATIONS IN RELATION TO RURAL LIFE IN 
VircIniA, by William E. Garnett. Published by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Blacksburg, 
Virginia. 

This bulletin of 110 pages represents the results of a 
thorough study of the nature and work of rural organ- 
izations in Virginia including the various farm organiza- 
tions and educational associations and councils. Among 
other very significant things the author says in his 
summary concerning the people’s attitudes toward these 


organizations, “There is a general prevalence of deep 
underlying attitudes, reaction tendencies or 
patterns, such as conservatism, individualism, resigna- 
tion, and spirit of fatalism, credulousness and lack of 
the scientific spirit—attitudes which grow out of the 
socio-economic environment and occupational experi- 
ences of farm folk—insufficient and ill-adapted educa- 
tion; constant struggle with little-understood and un- 
controllable natural, economic, and social forces; nar- 
row margin of operating capital; meager contacts and 
lack of sufficient devoted leadership with knowledge- 
tempered vision.” 


For You, by Jennie M. Tabb. 
Boston, Mass. 54 pages. 


behavior 


The Stratford Company, 
Price $1.00. 

This is a volume of short poems that sing of home 
ties, the bonds of friendship, with now and then a pa- 
triotic and religious note. The poems represent sparks 
of poetic fire resembling those of the author’s uncle, 
Father Tabb. Virginia teachers will be interested in 
knowing that the author is Jennie Tabb, registrar at the 
State Teachers College at Farmville. 





For Effective Arithmetic Work | 


THE 
PILOT ARITHMETICS | 


The state-adopted text in Kentucky and widely 
used throughout the country 


| and 
| For Reading 


| ALDINE READERS 


Optional Basal Adoption in Virginia 


GOOD TIMES STORIES 


| Interesting and different 
| supplementary readers 











Good Times on the Farm 


The Lost Monkey 
Good Times at Grandpa’s 
| Good Times in the Woods 


-NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue New pen a ini 
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Advanced Models Adjustable 
a e " Universal Adjustable 
Give High Schools No. 134 Universal 
Tablet Arm 


Chair 











1 Hygienically Correct || : ’ 
Properly designed back support. 1] Xe 

Seats not too high or too deep \| ys 

(front to back). All fatigue || Ne 

eliminated by avoiding harmful || Cry 

strains and pressures. Greater || LI 

comfort. Good posture made || : stsseeasaseeeea 
certain. Conducive to vigor, | 

permanent health and proper | 

physical development. 

2 Mobility | 

Light in weight. Smooth, fric- I} 

tionless floor contact. Built in 1] 

o~2unit. Only 4 points of con- 

ta ‘t with floor as compared with i] 

8 yoints in usual equipment. || 4 


40% less floor space required 6 
than tables and chairs. Ample 
knee space underneath top. Per- 


* 99 
fectly balanced—can not tip. 
Ball glides on legs of solid mill- 
ed steel. Easy moving without 
wear on floor. Suitable for ef- 














fective group study and recita- 





tion. Permit better lighting ar- —_ saeaiiiaes — 
rangements. Ideal for socialized e i 

activities without sacrificing or- 

derliness and efficiency. 


3 Adjustability 


j able for any hei . Spe- ba : s 
Sele cmeeatacte abet. HE American” mark on school seats, and seating 
My Bm per Fert satisfaction always have been synonymous. Now, 
comtectalie,  Adlemments ase two advanced American” models assure the same degree 
a oe ee of satisfaction for High School use. Perhaps more im- 
4 Swivel Seat portant to buyers of school seats is the organization be- 
Permits of ease, quietness and hind those models. 


orderliness in entering and leav- 
ing seat. Sliding, crowding, 


et oe. Years of service and experience alone mean little But 
ia. cctiin tokens seams when translated in terms of a half century of vigorous 
or blackboard without sacrific- growth and application to school seating, they point to 
support of chair. Helpful for perfection in every model. Superior performance. Com- 
socialization. Silent, velvety z : fm 

movement. Cushioned stop. plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 


Nothing to work loose, .. noth- 
ing to deteriorate. 


This coupled with thorough Research, exacting Experi- 
ment and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confi- 
dence. A reputation which concedes the “American” 
organization leadership in high school seating. 





High School Advisory Service Free — 


— 
The “‘American” organization maintains a Research Department and 
Advisory Service forthe benefit of those who are confronted with seating 
problems. Without obligation to you they will be glad to submit seat- 
|_ ing layouts and make recommendations for maximum seating efficiency. 


dr American Seating Company 


High Schools 
A handy aheh 40 guide you in | 14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
electi oper seating tor high ‘ e 
schools.- Free to superintend- || 53 Distributors 
a oe Canoes | THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO YOU 








of school seats. 

















Recognized Authorities in High School Seating. 











VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000 West Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 
State Distributors 
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Bradley Stepping Stones to Successful Teaching 


BABY BETTY—Seat Work for Beginners 


8343 A set of twenty cards size 3x 5%, one bearing a picture of Baby 
Betty, one a picture of Billy Boy and the others with pictures of arti- 
cles, many of them in color, of clothing and toys associated with these 
two characters. Each card contains three sentences relating to the 
picture it bears. The sentences are cut apart and the equivalent of 
two cards given to a pupil to be properly assembled. As the children 
work with their cards at the seats, the sentences will be fixed in mem- 
ory and the single words will also be recognized. A seat work which 
offers a real opportunity for much initiative and pupil activity. 

RONG, WON nan uae iunnducensesatautedvanauacose $0.60 Mailing weight, 1 Ib. 


BILLY BOY—Seat Work for Beginners 


8344 Similar in size and general character as the Baby Betty Seat 
| Baby Betty ents with i. Work described above, except that all cards are printed in black. 
$ 


egg —___—— Pee, NIN Vases sevueoc caer etalodel ene oeuacee 0.60 Mailing weight, 1 Ib. 


Olde James Art Stencils 

8255 A set of artisti- 

Towne cally designed sten- 

8366 Characters and cils devoted to sub- 

objects associated jects of interest to 

with the first settle- children. They pro- 

ment in Virginia. vide excellent out- 

Eight plates with lines for coloring 

full directions and with paint or crayon 
sheet of illustrations 


and are also appro- 
showing the village 


priate for the deco- 
assembled and_ col- ration of fabrics of 
ored. 


all kinds. The sub- 
Price, each ...... $0.50 










This is Baby Betty's shoe 





It ie black 









| tin a bittle span. 

















Secure - x 


f 

















jects include ani- 
; mals, birds, butter- 
at to ie. oe . e flies, and border de- 
Construction Paper, Butter- Milton Bradley Co., Philadelphia “— — In dur- 


fly Papers, Tru-Tone Papers. Price, per box...$0.35 














R. 6, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


| one ‘OMEGA DUSTLESS: 
THE OAKS STUDIO CRAYONS 


Makes a 
Stage Scenery snag at 
white 
for po brilliant 
Crayon nened 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES tested apt 
| for strength need te 
VELOUR CURTAINS endless an 
ness or Omega 
SILK CYCLORAMAS — Crayon. 





PAINTED SETS 


Omega is the Dustless Crayon accepted by the 
most exacting users. Has a_ consistency that 
° As makes it very economical. Is smooth marking and 
Built to Fit Your Stage agp sense ae 
Ask for information or send for samples. 


Distributors 


QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP Virginia School Supply Company 
THE BEST 2000 West Marshall Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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RICHMOND PAPER 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Wholesale Distributors 


of 


Paper Supplies 
Lily Drinking Cups 
A. P. W. Toilet Paper and Towels 
Paper Napkins — Drawing Paper 


Construction Paper—T ypewriter Paper 





Wrapping Paper—Twine, ete. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 

















Corona Four 





The Portable Typewriter 
With Standard Keyboard 


ATA 20% DISCOUNT 


By special arrangement with the Factory, we are 
offering for the first time a discount to anyone 
engaged in Educational work. This is your op- 
portunity, don’t miss it. Write today for cata- 
logue and particulars. 


The American Typewriter Exchange 
605 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 














High School teachers needed, especially for 
Latin, Commercial and Manual Training. Also 
need normal graduates for seventh grade and 
public school music and drawing teachers. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Richmond, Virginia 


Virgsrs0 Engroverrg Co! 


Photo-Engra ? 
Makers of Cuts that Print 
101 Governor St. Ricamonp, VA’ 


RANDOLPH 36 














Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 


An account of the working of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 

“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 


Register. 
“Hanover County—Its History and Legends,” by the same 
2.90. 


author. Price $3.00—Schools $2 


aerial barrage \ 











ss 





such as — 

/ audion junior college 
rotogravure Blue Cross 
relativity realtor vitamin 
overhead C-tube shoneen 
broadcast Esthonia hyzone 
Pparavane sugamo Fascisti 
eugenism gaine allergy 
agrimotor aerial cascade 
megabar mystery ship 
fourth dimension Hejaz 

are clearly defined in the 
“Supreme Authority” — 
WEBSTER’S NEW 





INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


\ Springfield, Massachusetts f 
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Diversity in Experience 
Diversity in Services 


Whatever the financial prob- 
lems of your line of business, 
among the officers of the 
First and Merchants you will 
find one or more who are 
familiar with them. 


Whatever banking facilities 
your business requires, this 
institution provides them. 


First and Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,300,000 











For Character-Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Book II. High and Far Grade V 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII 


Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Con- 
don’s profound personal conviction that soul cul- 
ture is the most important and most necessary 
phase of education, and that the development of 
personal character is the thing of greatest concern. 


Designed primarily as basal texts, these books 
are filled with material of ethical importance, 
most of it being new to school readers. They are 
also full of the natural interests of developing 
childhood. Even the notes make delightful 
reading. 

Six State textbook commissions have adopted 


the Atlantic Readers within the few months 
that have elapsed since their appearance. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 








Mite 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
aed PRIMARY PLANS 














In justice 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. 
will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, your subscription 
will start with the September number and you need not pay 
until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 


Supplies an abundance of Plans, Projects, 
Methods, Aids, Devices and Material 
for use in all branches of 
elementary school work. 


Many illustrations including: full page 
drawings for Seat Work, Construction 
Work, etc.; page and double page 
Poster Patterns; designs for 
Blackboard Drawings, etc. ia 


10 Large Full Color Art Masterpieces 
during the year with complete 
study material. 


Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Cennealeat 


[V. J. E.-Sept.] 


Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 





If you 
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Several pages of best entertainment 
e material each month. 


Many other departments and_ special 
features of great interest and 
helpfulness to teachers. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Ask for catalog of over 400 books 
for Teachers and Schools 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning 
with the September, 1927, issue. Price $2.00. 


Place cross (X) in [ ] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
one of these squares 


to indicate preference ] 
as to payment. |_| 
NE caste can caddis Veen Skee e Oot Ra NTR GLA NESE E DEKE NS ES TERR OONSEREES 


ea ee Pe iin onc o es aie RES wk ia eed See eee bee wkntee en eeseceRNeserEs 
Pek MEE. c Ucsduveokwnsmikesnoceeeseene tense eeee Ra osha acdeeeensneeyeaees 


I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1927. 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


are 
economical! 
cost 
permanent 
Buildings!” 
Sanitary!” 
Fireproof!” 


and 
up-keep 
whatsoever!” ‘More 
than the finest 
“Constantly 
**Absolutely 


permanent, clean 


“No 


Natural Slate Blackboards 
installed 75 years ago are 
stiH in active use. 
Write for Natural Slate 
Blackboard bulletin! 





Ai NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD of 
Wi 101 ROBIN AVE. 


| 
= 








OF EDUCATION 





LABORATORY APPARATUS 


and 
Supplies 
PROMPT SERVICE 
CATALOG B 


Biology, Physical Geography 
and Chemistry 


OUT SEPTEMBER, 
your name, school position 
Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus —- Chemicals 
460 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 


Agriculture, 


1927 


Give and subject. 


U. S. A. 











SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY OF THE 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC 


425 10 ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


and see if you do not agree with thousands of teachers 





and superintendents that this is the most interesting 
and valuable for use as collateral reading in American 
history and Civics classes.)5 SPECIAL LOW SCHOOL 


RATES AND TERMS mailed upon request. 





YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


reflect your ability as director. It will add tremendously to 
your success as a teacher if you can stage a commendable 
production. The Drama Bureau school of Acting and Directing 
will assist you with its inexpensive yet thorough course of 
home study designed for those who wish to act and direct 
correctly. $20 pays all. Send for prospectus. 


Drama Bureau 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


——_—_— 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 








College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 




















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the 


Good Points of Our 


DRAPER: SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 1907 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK 


Petersburg, Va. 
CAPITAL ------- $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS ------- $ 200,000.00 
Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Foreign Exchange 
Lock Boxes 
Travellers Checks 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


4% ON SAVINGS 








Practical Extension 
Courses in Tests 
and Measurements 


The University of Virginia Extension Division 


announces the appointment of Professor Henry G, 
Acker as Extension Instructor in Education. 


Mr. Acker will offer, in communities remote 
from the University, practical courses in Tests 
and Measurements, involving the actual giving of 
tests in fundamental subjects and the remedial 
follow-up work. 


The courses will enable teachers to diagnose pu- 
pil difficulty, to direct teaching effort to pupil 
needs, and to secure improved pupil achievement. 


For further information address: 


EXTENSION DIVISION 
University, Virginia 



































South Carolina Adoption 


awarded for five years to 


OUR LANGUAGE 


A series of basal elementary textbooks in language and 
grammar for the third to the seventh grade inclusive 


by Kinard, Brown, and Rogers 


Books for Latin Classes 


ELEMENTARY LATIN 
SECOND LATIN BOOK 


by Ullman & Henry 


With correlated studies in English for 
junior and senior high schools 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ELEMENTARY LATIN 
CLASSICS 


A series of seven supplementary Latin 


readers, well edited, handy in size. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. All 
expenses reduced to a minimum, Loan Funds available. 


The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—in the Co!lege, courses are offered in 
thirty or more subjects. By virtue of the elective system, 
the undergraduates can select any one of a large number 
of liberal four-year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program is offered 
in these subjects, leading to the degree of B. S. in Com- 
merce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and Music; also a 
four-year course in Architecture, leading to the degree of 
B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four-year courses are 
offered leading to the degrees of B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. 
in Biology, B. S. in Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the above voca- 
tional degrees on special terms. 

II. Department of Graduate Studies.— This department 
offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects 
taught in the College. The degrees offered are Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open 
to men and women on same terms. 

III. Department of Engineering. — Five distinct courses 
are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical and Chemical Engineering and requiring for 
their completion four years each. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers three years 
of study. The entrance requirements include two years of 


College work. The Library facilities are excellent. Open 
to women on special terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a four-year 
one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by 
the University; advantages are given students of this de- 
partment usually enjoyed only by internes. Open to men 
and women on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses are offered for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Graduate work 
for the Master’s Degree and the degree of Doctor of Vhi- 
losophy. Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, providing 
they are twenty years of age. State teachers’ scholarships 
are available for men; loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer Quarter is di- 
vided into two terms of six weeks each and courses are 
offered for College credit. Degrees conferred for summer 
work on men and women. The Master’s Degree may 
obtained in three summer quarters. Courses are offered to 
meet entrance requirements or to absolve conditions. In 
addition to these, numerous courses are given for the pro- 
fessional training of elementary teachers, high-school prin- 
cipals, high-school teachers and school administrators. 

VIII. Division of Extension.—The University of Virginia 
through its Extension Division offers the following services 
to the state: regular University courses by members of the 
faculty in communities throughout the state special lec- 
tures or short courses; assistance in the supervision and 
administration of the Virginia High School League; regular 
or special courses in Citizenship Education; Library Exten- 
sion; Extension publications; general information on prob- 
lems of current interest. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 
































For the Sake of Health and 
Economy Use 


Burt Drinking Cups 


They are made from extra heavy, 
snowy white, specially processed paper 
—CLEAN, FIRM, DAINTY. Burt 
Dispensers are made in two parts—a 
glistening glass dome holding 300 Burt 
cups (other glass domed dispensers 
hold but 110) and a nickel plated base 
cast in one piece of metal. They are 
easily installed, non-mechanical and 
have no parts to get out of order. 
They will last indefinitely. 

Burt Drinking Cups cost less than 
any other open sanitary cup made. 





BO TGs ce issccsace $3. 
5,000 Lots, per 1,000.$2. 
Dispensers, each..$3. 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


5,000 Burt Cups 


1 Dispenser 
(Loaned) 


$12.50 


Printing—Stationery—Loose Leaf Books 
School and College Supplies—School Furniture 





The Baughman Stationery Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State Cer- 
tificates, 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 

LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Offers one-year, professional course—aims_ to 
prepare librarians for normal schools, colleges, 
and branch libraries in city systems. 

TRADE SCHOOL 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to train skilled builders. 

FACTS 

Enrollment, including practice and summer 
school and classes for teachers in service, 
2251: graduates, 2753; and ex-students, over 
8800. 





JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 











— 
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Harrisonburg 
State Teachers College 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


A standard teachers college 

Member American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 

Two year and four year curricula in ele- 
mentary teaching 

Four year curriculum 
teaching 

Grants Normal Professional Diploma and 
the B. S. degree 

All students, upon graduation, ready to as- 
sume teaching positions owing to prac- 
tice teaching and other professional re- 
quirements 


for high school 


| College located in the beautiful Shenandoah 


Valley. Elevation 1300 ft. 
Early application advised 
Address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 





The College of 
William and Mary 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible 
cost. Winter and summer sessions. Regular 
courses leading to Bachelor or Master degrees, 
courses for teachers, principals, supervisors and 
superintendents leading to elementary, normal 
professional, special, collegiate or collegiate 
professional certificates, and courses for students 
preparing for law, medicine, business, engineer- 
ing, or social work. Credit for all courses can be 
counted towards a degree. Special attention given 
to certificate requirements. Write for partic- 


ulars to 
The College of 
William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


H. L. BRIDGES J. A. C. CHANDLER 
Registrar President 
K. J. HOKE, Director Summer Session 

















STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


°ooS> 


Membership in American Association 
Teachers Colleges 
oS 


Two year courses for Elementary Teachers; four 
year courses for Elementary or High School 
Teachers. Any courses a teacher needs: Academic 
College subjects—English, History, Mathematics, 
Science, Languages, Home Economics, Fine Arts, 
Music, Physical Education, Business Subjects. 
An “A” Class Standard Teachers College located 
in the “Most Historic City in America.” Degree 
of B. S. in Education. Free tuition scholarships. 
Total cost only $272.00 for session. Beautiful 
campus. New dormitory. New Swimming Pool. 
Catalog free. 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 











T 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















. ARE YOU READY TO MEET THE 


HIGHER STANDARDS FOR 
VIRGINIA TEACHERS? 


ATTEND 


RADFORD STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 
OFFERS 

all recognized professional and collegiate courses 
for elementary and high school teachers, one 
and two year courses leading to Elementary and 
Normal Professional certificate. 

Four year courses lead to Bachelor of Science 
degree. ; Major courses in all Academic subjects, 
Home Economics, Scientific Courses, Music, Fine 
Arts. 


Modern, fireproof dormitories. 
Have your name put on mailing list for Virginia 
School Messages and all other publications. 
Address 
DR. JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
East Radford, Va. 





— 
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HAMILTON, BLISS, and KUPFER’S 


Essentials of Junior High School 
Mathematics 


A Three-book course planned to cover as a complete unit the work in 
mathematics in the seventh, eighth and ninth school years. 


Mieke: the transition from elementary school arithmetic to secondary 
school mathematics natural, simple and vitally interesting. 


Br! on the mental development of the child and psychologically sound, 
these books train the pupil to think, reason, understand. 


Gres the pupil skill in the application of mathematical principles to the 
problems of everyday life. 


Book One $0.84 Book Two $0.88 Book Three $1.20 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 























A GROUP OF NEW READERS 


MOORE-WILSON READERS introduce phonic elements in the 


guise of fairies. In the land of magic, phonics and reading become play. 


HORTON-CAREY READERS do not forget Mother Goose, 
Happy Hopper, and other children’s classics which it would be a shame 
never to meet. These books were prepared with definite cultural ob- 


jectives. 


NIDA SCIENCE READERS, for supplementary use, contain facts 
disguised as entertainment in accounts of animals and simplified biog- 
raphy of men of science. They will lay the foundation for later scien- 
tific studies. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta __ Dallas San Francisco London 


| 
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2200 square feet of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
++. arecent installation in the new Union 
District High School, Dunbar, W. 

Va. W. F. Martens, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Arch- 
itect. 





i) ® 


Gvery day ~more and more Sterl ing 
Lifelong Blackboard is installed 




















. rh permanent investment that has proved \ 
itsworth to School Boards everywhere 


Guaranteed for the life of the building! 


That is the unqualified promise of this 45 year with age. Warp and buckle proof .. . strictly 
old institution . . . that is the measure of its faith fireproof. Little depreciation . . . with its first 
in Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. And Sterling is cost practically its final cost and easy to install. 

guaranteed by the distributor who sells it, as well. 





Leading architects and contractors specify Sterling. 
Sensational, possibly, to the few. But to those School Boards now know that the reasonable invest- 
who know the Weber Costello institution and the ment Sterling calls for is to all ends a final in- 
policies which have dominated it, the amazing vestment. So the cost of Sterling really grows less 
achievement of Sterling comes as a logical step in aS time goes on. If you don’t know all about Sterling 
school supply progress. Lifelong Blackboard you should get the facts now. 


SALES 


UN 


<= 





Today . .. hundreds of thousands of feet of Find out for yourself just 
Sterling are serving school needs everywhere. As why Sterling is being in 

< stalled in the new and bet- 
better schools are being erected . . . as school jsp atiuali dearvaiers. 
boards seek to meet their budgets with perma- : Send the coupon for a free 
nent blackboard investment . . . Sterling is going sample of Sterling Lifelong 


forward with steady strides. Blackboard . . . and de- 
tailed information of this 


Black .. . and black all through. A finer writ- time-tested and proved 
ing surface, and a body that seasons and improves successful product. 


Weber Costello Co. , 


bacterial 
WEBER COSTELLO CO 
Illinois 








S277: 


scemnieninianendmaiall = 








4 


Dept. VS9, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge a sam- 
ple of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard together with de- 
tailed information. 
Name...... 


Ce eo AEE ee 








(Co SINAN TIN ASIN I Position 
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SERVICE IS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


We carry immense stock of Schoo] Furniture and Seating adaptable to any educational 
requirement. Our School Furniture and Seating are manufactured to meet the modern re- 
quirements of school hygiene recommended by educational experts. Immediate shipments 
from Richmond, Va. No delay. Complete Cata- 
log and information mailed you on request. 
School Desks for every requirement—station- 
ary, movable, adjustable. Auditorium Seat- 
ing for every purpose. Chemistry, Labora- 
tory and Manual Training Equipment. 
Stage Curtains and Scenery. Maps, Globes 
and Charts for every purpose. Program 
Clocks, Fire Extinguishers and all kinds of 
Janitor’s Supplies. Athletic goods for every 
requirement. Playground Equipment. Lock- 
ers and Steel Equipment. Teachers’ Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Bookcases and complete line 
of School Supplies. Write today for our new 
Catalog and Price List. Any special informa- 
tion desired will be furnished on request. We 
carry the most complete line of School Sup- 
plies and Equipment in the East and South. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-12 W. Marshall St. RICHMOND, VA., P. O. Box 1177 

















The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 
does this. 





The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N.C. 























